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SPECIAL PROGRAM ON THE 1956 ELECTIONS 


. A rich fund of up-to-the-minute background material to help your 
students understand and appreciate our system of free elections. 


3 COVERAGE OF BOTH CONVENTIONS—This issue of 1956 National Elections, Except for the regular 
Senion Scnovastic brings your class firsthand a weekly news coverage, the entire contents will be 

: concise report on the Democratic and Republican used to help high school students follow the cam- - 
’ conventions (see page 14), paign and gasp the underlying principles of the 
on. American electoral system. Contents will include 
é STUDENT PRESIDENTIAL STRAW POLL—In this issue biographies of the candidates, a comparative analysis 


dential straw poll in which students all over the 
country are to participate. Results of the poll will 
be published in Senston ScHOLASTIC, 


WEEKLY “BATTLE PAGE’ —Each week preceding the 
elections, Senton Scnorastic will publish a “Battle 
Page” on the campaign. Each week a different elec- 
tion issue will be featured. In parallel columns the 
Youth Division of the National Committees of each 


the Institute of Student Opinion conducts a presi- ~ wu 


of the two major parties will have an opportunity — 
to tell American high school students how their 
party stands on one of the major issues (see p. 16). 
AMERICA VOTES—Special Issue, The September 27th 
issue of Senior Scuoxastic will be devoted to the 
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FREE Teaching Aids with your SEH 


1956-57 NEWS MAP OF THE WORLD professional ma asi 
(With Election Scorecard) This new Though not incluc | 
reversible news and election map is a issue, SCHOLASTIC 
wonderful help in understanding daily around the outside ol 
developments in the news, Beautifully of Senion ScHOLA 
ciated in full color, the map is large Teacnen keeps you 
(34” x 44”) for easy visibility in the cational articles, trav 
classroom, NATO and U.N. members, and many other fea 
Soviet orbit and neutrals are shown each teachers. 
in a distinctive shade or color. Enlarged 
sections show the Middle East, Far East U. 5. AND woR.D 
and Central Europe. On the reverse side Your Key to Under 


of the map is a complete election score- This 32-page manua 
every student subscriber with the Oc- “td 7 | | 


card with election statistics for each 

state and spaces for recording the out- tober 18th issue. It will be separately ee 
bound so that it can be kept for study 


come of national, state and local contests 


in the November elections, The map will 
be sent automatically to each teacher 
who subscribes to 10 or more copies of 
SeENION SCHOLASTIC. 


TEACHER DESK COPY Each teacher 
whose class subscribes to 10 or more 
copies of Senron receives a 
free teacher desk copy of the magazine. 


TEACHING GUIDE Your desk copy in- 
cludes each week a Teaching Guide sec- 
tion specially prepared to help you make 
more effective use of the magazine. In- 
cluded are lesson plans, suggestions for 
class projects, individual assignments, 4 

class discussions. The Teaching Guide 
for this issue is on pages 5-T and 6-T, 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER With a subscrip- 
tien of 10 or more copies you also re- 
ceive Scnovasric weekly 


and reference throughout the school year. 
You will find this unit a tremendous hel 
in enabling your students to grasp a 

evaluate the latest events and trends in 
world affairs. The manual will be illus- 
trated with maps in color, photographs 
and drawings. A partial list of the con- 
tents includes an Outline of Federal Gov- 
ernment Organization, Chart of the 
Nations of the World, Definitions of Es- 
sential Economic and Political Terms. A 
special feature is a double-page adap- 
tion of the 1956-57 News Map (see 
right column), Thus, in addition to the 

rge wall map for your classroom, 
st t will have a map of his own. 


LISTENABLES AND LOOKABLES This 
helpful oe covering the best of the 
week's and radio programs is espe- 
clally prepared for teachers. It appears 
each week in Tracnen 
(see page 7-T. this issue). 


STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT KEYS Two of 
these attractive emblems, 


arranged for lapel buttons or charms for 
bracelet or necklace, are supplied on re- 
quest to each teacher with 10 or more 
subscriptions, to be awarded to outstand- 
ing students 
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THE SENIOR SCHOLASTIC TICKET FOR 1956-57 


Senior Scholastic helps you develop good citizenship by 
supplying each week fresh, inspiring materials like these: 


Each week a major article deals with timely and important 
national problems. The topic may be an issue hele Congress, 
an economic, political or social question, or a problem that confronts 
us in state or local government. All phases of the problem are 
explored and presented objectively, together with historical back- 
ground. Cartoons, photos, charts, and graphs highlight the text. 
Discussion questions pinpoint the highlights and stimulate thinking. 


Major Article 
on National 
Affairs 
Pages 14-15 


k a second major article deals with an important 
world affairs. Each article explores a vital problem in 
lights its significance and traces its roots in history. 
i] is presented in teachable terms and implemented 
cartoons, photos, and charts, Discussion questions at 
‘ach article emphasize salient points for casy retention. 


ling news events of the week are presented in a 3-page 
derstanding the News.” This news is teletyped from 
ork office to our printing plant in Dayton, Ohio, the 
e magazine is printed. News stories, carefully selected 
he more comprehensive treatment in the major articles, 
ws trends and their meaning and point up the forces 
nderlying great events. The “What's Behind It” section 
re significance of important news events. 


mm Scuo.astic’s weckly Forum Article all aspects of a 
oversial issue are presented, Arguments for each side 
djectively and logically on such controversial topics as 
ilitary training, “right-to-work” laws, more pay for 
1, commercially owned versus publicly panel televi- 
wal trade, etc. Forum discussion articles are invaluable 
itudents to think for themselves. 


Senion SCHOLASTIC presents an interview with a 
an of notable achievement—an example of firsthand 
’ top-flight journalists. Whether the people are scientists, 
¢ servants, teachers, businessmen, engineers, explorers 
all players or queens—they have one thing in common: 
tion to do something useful for others. 


; 


of adjustment in the family, school, and community 
; Prent in several weekly features. For example, “Boy dates 
Girl” (page 36), the weekly short story ( page 26), Dein Ahead,” 
“Following the Films” (page 30), Sports (page 34), student 
contributed crossword puzzles (page 30). Here is stimulating and 
wide-range material for character training and good citizenship. 


Education 


A valuable time-saver for the busy teacher is Senion SCHOLASTIC’s 
comprehensive testing program. During the 1956-57 school year, 
Senror ScHoOLastic will bring your class a series of five tests, In the 


Time-Saving 


Testing third issue of September there will be a 3-page pre-test, This 
Program will be followed by a 2-page test at mid-semester, and a 2-page 
test at the end of the term. In the second semester there will “ 


similar mid-term and end-of-term tests. The tests will include 
questions on world and national affairs, maps and charts, major 
trends and problems. Answers will be printed in the accompanying 
Teaching Guide. In addition, there is a full-page quiz each week 
(see page 22), and a quick quiz on the news section, 
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SPECIAL PROGRAM ON THE 1956 ELECTIONS 


A rich fund of up-to-the-minute background material to help your 
students understand and appreciate our system of free elections. 


COVERAGE OF BOTH CONVENTIONS—This issue of 
Senton Scnoiastic brings your class firsthand a 
concise report on the Democratic and Republican 
conventions (see page 14), 


STUDENT PRESIDENTIAL STRAW POLL—In this issue 
the Institute of Student Opinion conducts a presi- 
dential straw poll in which students all over the 
country are to participate. Results of the poll will 
be published in Senton ScHOLASTIC, 


WEEKLY “BATTLE PAGE’’—Each week preceding the 
elections, Senson Scuoxastic will publish a “Battle 
Page” on the campaign. Each week a different elec- 
tion issue will be featured. In parallel columns the 
Youth Division of the National Committees of each 
of the two major parties will have an opportunity 
to tell American high school students how their 
party stands on one of the major issues (see p. 16). 


AMERICA VOTES— Special Issue. The September 27th 
issue of Senion Scuoxiastic will be devoted to the 


1956 National Elections, Except for the regular 
weekly news coverage, the entire contents will be 
used to help high school students follow the cam- 
paign and grasp the underlying principles of the 
American electoral system. Contents will include 
biographies of the candidates, a comparative analysis 
of the party platforms, the history of the presidency 
and American political parties and many other 
features. Each copy will also contain a convenient 
scorecard which will enable the students to keep 
a state-by-state record of election returns. You are 
sure to find this graphically illustrated guide full of 
stimulating activities. 


GET OUT THE VOTE—Beginning Sept. 20 and through- 
out the campaign, Senior Scuoxastic will cooperate 
with the American Heritage Foundation in a nation- 
wide project to secure the highest percentage of 
registration and voting in U. S. election history. 
Schools, teachers and students will each have their 
own part to play in this great campaign. 


FREE Teaching Aids with your SENIOR SCHOLASTIC Subscription 


1956-57 NEWS MAP OF THE WORLD 


(With Election Scorecard) This new 
reversible news and election map is a 
wonderful help in understanding daily 
developments in the news, Beautifully 
sotated in full color, the map is large 
(34” x 44”) for easy visibility in the 
classroom, NATO and U.N, members, 
Soviet orbit and neutrals are shown each 
in a distinctive shade or color, Enlarged 
sections show the Middle East, Far East 
and Central Europe. On the reverse side 
of the map is a complete election score- 
card with election statistics for each 
state and spaces for recording the out- 
come of national, state and local contests 
in the November elections. The map will 
be sent automatically to each teacher 
who subscribes to 10 or more copies of 
Senion SCHOLASTIC. 


TEACHER DESK COPY Each teacher 
whose class subscribes to 10 or more 
copies of Senion ScHoLastic receives a 
free teacher desk copy of the magazine. 


TEACHING GUIDE Your desk copy in- 
cludes each week a Teaching Guide sec- 
tion specially prepared to help you make 
more effective use of the magazine. In- 
cluded are lesson plans, suggestions for 
class projects, individual assignments, a 

class discussions. The Teaching Guide 
for this issue is on pages 5-T and 6-T. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER With a subscrip- 
tion of 10 or more copies you also re- 
ceive Tracnen—a weekly 


rofessional magazine for teachers. 

10ugh not included in this presentation 
issue, Teacuer is bound 
around the outside of all regular issues 
of Senton Scworasric. SCHOLASTIC 
Teacnen keeps you up to date with edu- 
cational articles, travel tips, book reviews 
and many other features of interest to 
teachers. 


U. 5. AND WORLD AFFAIRS ANNUAL— 
Your Key te Understanding the News 
This 32-page manual will be sent to 
every student subscriber with the Oc- 
tober 18th issue. It will be separately 
bound so that it can be kept for study 
and reference throughout the school year. 
You will find this unit a tremendous hel 
in enabling your students to grasp ne 
evaluate the latest events and trends in 
world affairs. The manual will be illus- 
trated with maps in color, photographs 
and drawings. A partial list of the con- 
tents includes an Outline of Federal Gov- 
ernment Organization, Chart of the 
Nations of the World, Definitions of Es- 
sential Economic and Political Terms. A 
special feature is a double-page adap- 
tion of the 1956-57 News Map (see 
right column). Thus, in addition to the 
large wall map for your classroom, each 
student will have a map of his own. 


LISTENABLES AND LOOKABLES This 
helpful suite covering the best of the 
week's and radio programs is espe- 

prepar 


cially prepared for teachers, It appears 
each week in Scnorasric 
(see page this issue). 


STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT KEYS Two of 
these attractive prs emblems, 
ee oy for lapel buttons or charms for 
bracelet or necklace, are supplied on re- 
quest to each teacher with 10 or more 
subscriptions, to be awarded to outstand- 


ing students 
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THE SENIOR SCHOLASTIC TICKET FOR 1956-57 


Senior Scholastic helps you develop good citizenship by 
supplying each week fresh, inspiring materials like these: 


Major Article 
on National 
Affairs 
Pages 14-15 


Major Article 
on World Affairs 
Pages 10-12 


Up-to-the 
Minute News 
Coverage 
Pages 18-21 


Forum 
Discussion 
Article 
Pages 7-9 


interview of 
the Week 
Page 6 


Life Adjustment 
Education 


Time-Saving 
Testing 
Program 


Each week a major article deals with timely and important 
national problems. The topic may be an issue © Congress, 
an economic, political or social question, or a problem. that conlinade 
us in state or local government. All phases of the problem are 
explored and presented objectively, together with historical back- 
ground. Cartoons, photos, charts, and graphs highlight the text. 
Discussion questions pinpoint the highlights and stimulate thinking. 


Each week a second major article deals with an important 
problem in world affairs. Each article explores a vital problem in 
detail, highlights its significance and traces its roots in history. 
The material is presented in teachable terms and implemented 
with maps, cartoons, photos, and charts, Discussion questions at 
the end of each article emphasize salient points for easy retention. 


Outstanding news events of the week are presented in a 3-page 
feature, “Understanding the News.” This news is teletyped from 
our New York office to our printing plant in Dayton, Ohio, the 
very day the magazine is printed. News stories, carefully selected 
to balance the more comprehensive treatment in the major articles, 
interpret news trends and their meaning and point up the forces 
and issues underlying great events. The “What's Behind It” section 
highlights the significance of important news events, 


In Senior Scuovastic’s weekly Forum Article all aspects of a 
timely controversial issue are presented. Arguments for each side 
are given objectively and logically on such controversial topics as 
universal military training, “right-to-work” laws, more pay for 
congressmen, commercially owned versus publicly iecnol televi- 
sion, reciprocal trade, etc, Forum discussion articles are invaluable 
in training students to think for themselves. 


Every week Senior Scno.astic presents an interview with a 
man or woman of notable achievement—an example of firsthand 
reporting by top-flight journalists. Whether the people are scientists, 
artists, public servants, teachers, businessmen, engineers, explorers, 
nurses, Paseball players or queens—they have one thing in common: 
a determination to do something aaa for others. 


Problems of adjustment in the family, school, and community 
are inherent in several weekly features, For example, “Boy dates 
Girl” ( page 36), the weekly short story (page 26), “Careers Ahead,” 
“Following the Films” (page 30), Sports (page 34), student 
contributed crossword puzzles (page 30). Here is stimulating and 
wide-range material for character training and good citizenship. 


A valuable time-saver for the busy teacher is Senton SCHOLAsTic’s 
comprehensive testing program. During the 1956-57 school year, 
Senior Scuoxastic will bring your class a series of five tests, In the 
third issue of September there will be a 3-page pre-test, This 
will be followed by a 2-page test at mid-semester, and a 2-page 
test at the end of the term. In the second semester there will he 
similar mid-term and end-of-term tests. The tests will include 
questions on world and national affairs, maps and charts, major 
trends and problems. Answers will be printed in the accompanying 
Teaching Guide. In addition, there is a full-page quiz each ved 
(see page 22), and a quick quiz on the news section, 
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How to Present Senior 


1. On the order card bound into this 
issue, write the number of students 
you have in your class. Put a check 
mark in the box to indicate that the 
order is tentative. Then, after filling 
in the other information on the card, 
mail at once so that no time is lost 
in shipping copies of Sewton Scuo- 
4 Lastic for all your students. 


2, When the magazines arrive, re- 
move the top copy from the package. 
(This is your free copy of the Teacher 
Edition.) Distribute the other copies 
to your students. Give them an op- 
portunity to examine the magazine 
and discuss the contents with them. 
Explain that the magazine will help 
make schoolwork more interesting 
by supplementing their textbooks 

ith fresh, up-to-date materials. Point out that the 
magazine also contains many features for their interest 
and entertainment, such as jokes, sports, movies, TV, ete. 


3. Tell your students that a subscrip- 
tion to Senton SCHOLASTIC costs 65¢ 
per student per semester, or $1.30 
per year—actually only 4%¢ per copy. 
Suggest that they take the magazine 
home to show their parents with the 
explanation that it is to be used for 
class discussion and study and that 
each student should have his own 
copy. 


Scholastic to Your Class 


4. Soon after you receive your class- 
room set of the first issue, you will 
also receive a special acknowledg- 
ment form. The purpose of this form 
is to enable you to confirm or revise 
the quantity of copies you originally 
ordered. It is important that you 
mail the form back to us within 3 
weeks in order that you may receive 
the exact number of copies you wish. 


The card at lower right brings 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


to all the students in your class 


To order SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, fill in 
and mail one of these cards. Tentative 
orders may be revised within three weeks 
after the receipt of the 
first issue. Please pass 
the second card along to 
a teacher-friend. School 
subscription price: 65¢ 
per student per semes- 
ter, $1.30 per school 
year. 


A Scholastic Classroom Magazine for Every Grade, 4 through 12 


NEWSTIME, Grades 4 and 5. Enter- 
taining, colorful material for reading, 
language arts, science, social studies. 
Designed by experts for the interest 
and comprehension level of pupils in 


the 4th and 5th grades. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 6, 7, 8. 
A richly varied program in English 
and social studies, current news, geog- 
raphy, American history, science, skills 
in reading, grammar and vocabulary 
building, 


WORLD WEEK, Grades 8, 9, 10. 
Stimulating help for younger high 
school students in understanding is- 
sues of the day, including news, 
Amvrican history, civics and govern- 
ment, national and world problems, 
economic geography. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 10, 11, 
12. Guide for high school students 
in acquiring fundamentals of good 
citizenship through presentation and 
discussion of world news, problems 


of democracy, social and cultural 
problems, civics and government. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH, Grades 9, 10, 
11, 12. A new, fresh approach to 
reading, writing, speaking and listen- 
ing, with weekly workbook unit on 
grammar, spelling, punctuation, usage. 
Also stories, letter writing, social 
guidance. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, Grades 10, 
11, 12. Gives a knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the living literature of 
our day through selected examples of 
the best in modern writing—short 
stories, plays, condensed books, es- 
says and poetry, 


CO-ED, Grades 7 through 12. A new 
monthly magazine for students of 
homemaking. Curriculum areas cov- 
ered include: Social Relationships, 
Family Living, Personality Develop- 
ment, Good Grooming, Food, Health 
and Nutrition, Home Management, 
Child Care, Leisure Activities, etc. 
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SHEAFFER'S 
CARTRIDGE PEN 


Catch the surprised looks around you when you fill your 
exciting, new Sheaffer Cartridge Pen. And be ready with the 
answers: ‘Yes, it's a fountain pen—you can tell by the point. 
But it fills like a ballpoint. It's clean and neat—messy ink bottles 
are out. The cartridges? Unbreakable, and leakproof, too. It's 
the low-price pen with high-price features.” 


Rainbow of 9 95 combinations 


with 2 a cartridges 


Extra cartridges in handy 5-Pack 


at fille Uke a ballpoint 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort Madison, lowa, U.S.A. © tn Canada: Goderich, Ont. © tn Australia: Melbourne « tn Great Britain: London 
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Senior Scholastic 


A National Magazine for Senior High 
School Classrooms. Published Weekly 
During the School Year. 


EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL STAFF 
Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher 
G. Herbert McCracken, Senior Vice-President 
‘ohn, W. Studebaker, Vice-President and Chair- 

man of the Editorial Board 
Kenneth M. Gould, Editor in Chief 
Jack K. Lippert, Executive Editor 


Eric Berger, Editor, Senior Scholastic; Assistant 
Editors: Roy Hemming (Forum Topic), David 
Feldman (Foreign Affairs), Irving deW. Talmadge 
Scholastic Magazines Accredited U. N. Cor- 
respondent), Arthur Knight (Movies), Herman 
Masin (Sports), Patrick D. Hazard (Popular 
Arts Editor), Mary Jane Dunton (Art Director), 
Sarah McC. Gorman (Production Editor), Wil 
liam D. Boutwell (Editor, Scholastic Teacher), 
Lavinia Dobler (Librarian), Lucy Evankow 
(Library Research), Howard L. Hurwitz (Teacher 
Edition). 


Don Layman, Vice-President, Advertising * Ken 
Hall, Assistant Advertising Director * Arthur 
Neiman, Eastern Advertising Manager * M. R. 
Tennerstedt, Western Advertising Manager ! * 
Agnes Laurino, Treasurer and Business Manager * 
C. Elwood Drake, Associate Director of Field Ser- 
vice * John P. Spaulding, Direct Mail Manager. 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD, 1956 

Mr. Homer S. Anderson, Principal, Ponca City 
Senior High School, Ponca City, Oklahoma, 

Mr. Carl Lang, Head of Social Studies Depart- 
ment, Monroe High School, Rochester, New 
York. 

Mrs. Willard G. Nitschke, Chairman, Social 
Studies Department, William B. Travis High 
School, Austin, Texas. 

Mr. Joseph E. Passarella, Administrative Assis- 
tant in charge of Curriculum Development, 
Plainfield tigh School, Plainfield, New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Harry H. Rigg, Chairman, Social Studies 
Department, Pershing High School, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, published 
weekly during the school year Sept. seal 
through May inclusive except during school holl- 
days and at mid-term. Second-class mail privileges 
euthorized at Dayton, O. Contents copyright, 1956, 
by Scholastic Magazines, Inc. Indexed in Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature. Member, Audit Bureau 
of Cireviations. SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: $1.30 a 
school year each, 65 cents a semester each. Single 
subscription, Teacher Edition, $2.00 a school year 
Single copy, 10 cents, except special issues so 
designated, which are 20 cents each. Available on 
microfilm through University Microfilms, Inc., Ann 
Arbor, Mich 


Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


General and Editorial Offices, SENIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


OUR FRONT COVER 


The Suez Canal, world’s longest man-made 
waterway, has been put in peril by the acts 
of President Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt 
(left on cover). The canal is Great Britain’s 
lifeline to the Middle East and Asia (‘see article, 
p. 17.) Britain’s dependence on Suez is sym- 
bolized by the lion on the British war memorial 
at the evtrance to the canal (right on cover). 

The Suez links the Mediterranean to the 
Red Sea and shortens route from Western 
Europe tu Asia by 5,000 miles. It cuts the 
route to oil fields on the Persian Guif by 3,500 
miles, reduces shipping costs by 60 per cent 

Last year, ships using the Suez paid more 
than $93,000,000 in tolls ($53,000,000 went for 
operating costs). Average loaded tanker pays 
$5,000 for a one-way trip 


Play it fast and safe with Spalding! 


YOU'LL GRAB IT and go... with a sure-gripping 
Spalding bal! and scrimmage-tested helmet. 


This husky pair will deliver the goods on the 
gridiron... in roughest competition . . . in fastest 
play. See ’em both at your Spalding dealer’s—soon! 


Norm Van Brocklin ftootbali— Norm 
Van Brocklin, holder of the pro punting record for 
95, rates this ball tops for punting, passing and 
fast ball-handling. It’s official in size, weight and 
shape .. . and white-banded to boot 
Pebble-grained, triple-lined, lock -stitched - 
here’s a ball that can take it! About $10.50, 


Spaiding Combination Heimet— A 
solid one-piece molded helmet that fits snugly 
yet feels as light as a feather. Six-point web sus- 
pension and padded crown patch absorb those jars 
and jolts of offense and defense. 

Helmet features a detachable clear face protec- 
tor that guards mouth, nose and jaws—yet can’t 
obstruct vision or signals. About $9.75 complete, 
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It's a great year for football with 


New Ansco All-Weather 


Sare now! New Ansco 
All-Weather Pan costs no 
more than chrome-type film, 
especialiy in the 3-roll 
Economy Pak. You know it’s 
fresh, because it’s climate- 


proof packed! 


Pan Film 


... the black-and-white 
snapshot film 
that ‘‘sees naturally” 


— just listen! 


(overheard after season's opener) 


“Congratulations on yout 
touchdown, Tom.” 

“Thanks, Nancy. The pass just floated 
into my fingers.” 

“Yes, and guess who just caught you 
with her trusty camera?” 

“Say, nice guing! It’s kind of tough 
weather for snapshots.” 

“Not with my film! I use Ansco All- 
Weather Pan. Doesn't matter whether 
it’s sunny or shadowy . . . All-Weather 
Pan sees naturally!” 

“Sees naturally? Don’t all films?” 
“Nope, lots of black-and-white films 
would turn your red jerséy black. But 
Ansco All-Weather Pan brings out réd 
.. and all colors . . . in lifelike tones. 

“O.K., Nancy. What’s Ansco’s secret?” 

“Can't explain it technically, Tom, but 
All-Weather Pan sees things just the way 
you see them.” 

“Can't wait to get a look. Eight o'clock 
tonight for the hayride. And bring 
your camera, hear?” 

“Fine, Tom. All-Weather Pan works 
great with flash!” 


Attention, color fans! Better stock up 
on New High-Speed Anscochrome. 

It's rated 3 times faster than traditional 
color films. (Exposure Index 32.) 

Great outdoors. Flash-type perfect indoors, 


Ansco 


The House of Photographic Firsts 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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On Going Steady 


Dear Editor: 
In discussions at church the question 
of geing steady has arises: many times 


.The way I unders.and it, in our high 


school years we are shopping for a life- 
time mate. A hot-rod enthusiast would 
not buy the first car he came to with- 
out checking for dual mufflers, etc. A 
photographer who is just starting would 
probably try a few cameras before he 
settles down to any one camera. There- 
fore, it seems logical that instead of 
going steady we should have dates with 
quite a few young people before we 
settle down to any one. 

Right now you are forming opinions 
of those you will be near and with, as 
an adult. Doesn't that make it obvious 
that you should try to make a good im- 
pression on all those around you. It is 
hard to be friendly to everybody and 
still be loyal to a steady. 

Terry N. Grumb!es 
Travis High School 
Austin, Texas 


Homework—Too Muck, Too Soon 
Dear Editor: 

One of the problems | believe most 
high school students have is being over- 
loaded with homework. Each teacher 
seems to think he is the only one who 
gives homework and it ends up with 
our having as many as four to five hours 
ot it. And I think two hours is a large 
enough average for one night. That 
doesn’t include the extra things such as 
special reports, book reports,’ public 
speaking assiguments, drawings, ete., 
that we also have to prepare. 

If we have so much to do every night 
we hardly have time for pleasure and 
other studying. | believe that a certain 
amount of extra work ; good but the 
majority of teachers give entirely too 
much. 

Gail Hopfer 
Cochran Jr. High School 
Johnstown, Penna 


A TV Column 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoyed Senior Scholastic very much 
last year and am looking forward to 
reading it again this year. 

However, I have one complaint. Last 
year you published an excellent column 
on TV in your teachers’ magazine, 
Scholastic Teacher. My teacher used to 
post this page on our bulletin board so 
the students could refer to it. My com- 
plaint is this: Why don’t you publish 


‘this column in Senior Scholastic. too? 


You have a movie column every week 
(and a good one, I might add). But I 
think many more teen-agers watch TV 
regularly than go to movies. 

I believe that most of us would like 
to see your TV column published in 
the student magazine every week. It 
gives valuable information about dif 
ferent TV shows which is not available 
in newspapers or other TV guides. Can 
anything be done about this? 

Hugh Cross 
Chicago, Ill 


(We have received sumerous  re- 
quests similar to Hugh's. We are happy 
to announce that beginning with this 
issue, on page 32, a regular TV column 
becomes a part of Senior Scholastic 
For more about TV, also see “Forum 
Topic of the Week,” on page 7—Edi 
tors.) 


Support the Olympics 


Dear Editor 

Next November the 1956 Olympics 
will be held in far-off Australia, The 
whole world is waiting to see which 
country’s athletes will take first place 
Four years ago the U. S. beat out Rus 
sia for top honors. But from what | 
read the Russians have been working 
hard to catch up. They give their so 
called “amateur” athletes lots of advan 
tages and training throughout the year 
that U. S. athletes lack. 

The way I look at it, the Olympics 
are not just a test of athletic ability 
They also offer a golden opportunity 
for the Russians to score a terrific prop 
aganda victory. If the Russian athletes 
should win this year it would be a blow 
to American prestige all over the world 
Lots of people in distant lands might 
think that a Red triumph over Ameri 
can athletes in the Olympic Games 
proves that the Russians are stronger 
and better than Americans in every 
thing else. 

What can we do to prevent this from 
happening? We have plenty of great 
athletes. What they need is greater sup 
port—both financial and moral. Only in 
that way can they keep in tip-top shape 
That's the shape they'll have to main 
tain to beat the Russians 

Each of us should contribute what- 
ever he can to the United States Olym 
pics Committee, the private non-profit 
organization which pays the bill for 
sending our athletes abroad. 

How about it, Senior Scholastic 
readers? 

Robert Fort 


Los Angeles, Calif. - 


Suggestions for Forum Topic 
Dear Editor: 

I like your “Forum Topic of the 
Week” department and when both 
sides in a debate have good points I 
like to underline these and write in 
questions and conclusions of my own 
Could you design the debate section so 
there would be more note space? 

Mark Poirier 
Flint, Michigan 


Cheer for Radio Free Europe 
Dear Editor 
The efforts of transmitting messages 
of peace through Radio Free Europe 
deserve congratulations, It is the best 
way of getting in contact with people 
behind the lron Curtain. 
Marilyn Kern 
St. Francis High School 
Little Falls, Minn 
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Wide World 


|’ WAS hot and sticky in the temporary White House 


press room at Gettysburg, Pa. Reporters, assigned to 


‘cover’ the President while he recovered from his operation 
ut his farm a few miles away, dawdled over newspapers or 
talked on played cards 

Then a chunky man with reddish brown hair strode in 
and sat down at a table, Reporters grabbed penci] and 
paper, rushed to fill the rows of chairs in front of the table. 
The man was Jumes C. Hagerty, White House press sec 
retary 

He told newsmen what the President had been doing 
Hie read a statement from the doctors. Reporters shuffled 
their meager notes and looked at the clock. Then Mr 
Hagerty, with his lrishman’s flair for drama, said 

‘Now, if you want me to say one other thing—did I talk 
politics with him? Yes, I did.” 

To a world waiting to hear whether Mr. Eisenhower was 
still a candidate, this was important news. It was big news 
even though Mr. Hagerty refused to say what the talk was 
about, He dodged a direct answer to the question: “If the 
President had said he would not keep his hat in the ring, 
would you be grinning the way you are?” 

That was the famous story of “the Hagerty grin.” White 
House reporters deduced (rightly, it turned out later) that 
Mr. Eisenhower had decided to make the race 


"You Don’t Scare Easily” 


It was also typical of the only man who has the authority 
to tell, day by day, what the President has done or is 
planning to do, Mr. Hagerty has plenty of temper and 
doesn't mince words with reporters that are “out of line.” 
But he goes the limit in giving news when he can, It is a 
tribute to his honesty that a group of reporters urged Mr. 
Kisenhower to hire him in 1952 

rhe President has a temper of his own. He let go one 
day when he thought something had gone wrong in Mr. 
Hagerty’s department, Suddenly he noticed that his aide 
was obviously trying to keep his own anger in check. 

“You don't scare easily, do you?” the President said. 

“No, sir, I don't,” came the reply. 

Mr. Hagerty’s temper doesn’t interfere with his ability 


x vw QUOTE OF THE WEEK 


Youth is the opportunity to do something and to become 
something.—T. T. Munger 


INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Presidential 


Press Secretary 


Meet Jim Hagerty, link between 


Mr. Eisenhower and the press 


to make split-second decisions coolly—and correctly—in 
a job where a slip would be fatal. For there is a lot more 
to Mr. Hagerty’s post than relaying news. The White Hous« 
préss secretary attends all Cabinet meetings. He helps with 
the writing of speeches. Like a doctor, he is on call twenty 
four hours a day, seven days a week. 

And he has to be pleasant in the face of a lot of silly 
questions. “Ralph,” he said to me one day in Gettysburg 
“| hate to be cross with anybody, but sometimes I just get 
so awful tired.” 

Jim Hagerty is a former newspaperman and the sou of a 
newspaperman. Father and son were political reporters 
for vears before the senior Hagerty retired. 


“Loan” That Became a ‘Gift’ 


Jim Hagerty was born in Plattsburg, N. Y., in 1909. He 
went to New York City at the age of three, when his father 
took a newSpaper job there. By the time young Hagerty 
was 15, he was following reporters around at the 1924 
Democratic Convention. He attended Blair Academy in 
New Jersey. He was captain of the swimming team and a 
member of the student senate and senior council, Last year 
he was honored as “Blair Alumnus of the Year.” 

At Columbia University he was campus reporter for 
The New York Times during the school year and worked 
lor a city news association during summer vacations. In 
1934, he joined the Times staff. Four years later he was 
sent to Albany, the state capital, as the Times correspond- 
ent there. 

In 1943, Mr. Hagerty left the paper to take the job of 
Dewey. Then, in 
1952, Mr. Dewey “loaned” his press secretary to Mr. Eisen 


press secretary to Governor Thomas E. 


hower for the campaign. The “loan” turned out to be a gift. 

Mr. Hagerty has two sons, Roger and Bruce. The forme: 
is an officer in the Marines. The latter is a student at 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Close to state and national government for most of his 
lite, Mr. Hagerty thinks there was never a time in ow 
history when it was more important for young men and 
women to interest themselves in politics. 

“On that subject,” he told me, “I am really rabid. I hope 
that more and more younger people will get interested in 
their government in these days when the country faces 
so many serious problems at home and abroad.” 

Raven CHAPMAN 
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Care ck Cirtetian Moniter 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


Something new has edged into Presidential election 
campaigns—television. 

Eight years ago, when Harry S. Truman nosed out 
Thomas E. Dewey for the Presidency, only 12 homes 
out of every 100 enjoyed the luxury ot a TV set. Today 
about 75 homes out of every 100 have television 

As one TV executive puts it: “This year is the year 
of the television conventions, the television campaigns, 
and perhaps even the television election 

Most of you undoubtedly watched the highlights of 
the Democratic and Republican conventions this sum- 
mer on your families’ TV sets. Television gave you—and 
millions of Americans like you~a front-row seat right 
from the start. 

Now the candidates are slugging it out, trying to 
win votes throughout the nation betore the November 
6 election. TV has become one of their major tools 

The Republican candidate, President Eisenhower, 
has stated that this year he is relying more on TV 
speeches than he did in 1952. Through TV, he says, 
a candidate can reach as many people as he can by 
“barnstorming —through cities and towns and hamlets— 


and with less wear and tear on himself and his party, 


of this campaign 


Some observers think the President is setting a pat- 
tern that will become standard in future campaigns 

This, in turn, raises a question: Who should pay tor 
the candidates’ TV time? Such time is expensive, and 
the expense keeps rocketing. In 1952, for example, the 
two major parties plunked about $8,000,000 into TV 
and radio time during the election campaign 

How is TV time now purchased? It is bought by 
political parties themselves, or by other organizations 
working in their behalf. The only restriction required 
by the Federal Communications Commission is this: If 
a broadcaster sells time to one party, he must be willing 
to sell equal time to another party—if the other party 
wishes it and cat pay for it 

Under the present system, however, a candidate 
with a hefty campaign fund has a decided advantage 
over a candidate without such backing. He can buy 
IV time to ballyhoo his face, his voice, and his views, 
His opponent may not be able to match this advantage, 

Pheretore it h 


Government should buy a certain amount of TV time 


been proposed that the Federal 


during campaign years. This time would then be di- 
vided fairly among the major candidates 


Here are arguments for and against this proposal. 


FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 
TV Elections... 
Who Pays the Bill? — 
A pro and con discussion: 
Should the Federal Government heljw 
to finance TV election campaigning? 3 


But the costs of such TV campaign 
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FOR! debate the issues 


1. The new “TV Age” demands a new 
approach to election campaigning. 

This is the electronic century. And 
the most far-reaching electronic inven 
tion—television—has become a _ house 
hold possession of the average Amer- 
ican family. The U.S. Bureau of the 
Census says that three out of four U.S 
homes ndw have one or more sets 

Dr. Frank Stanton, president of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System (CBS), 
says that TV could make it possible 
right now for some 115,000,000 people 
simultaneously to see and hear Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Mr. Stevenson 


Compare this figure with the 75,000 ing are sky high. To put a Presidential 


people who saw and heard the most 
famous series of American political de 
bates in history--those between Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Stephen Douglas one 
hundred years ago 

TV has been tuned into the cam 
paign picture to stay. Both parties now 
recognize its effectiveness in reac hing 
the widest number of voters with one 
appearance. A candidate né longer has 
to shuttle up and down and across the 
country, making “whistle stop” talks 
every hour or two, One TV speech, 
taking perhaps 30 minutes, can have 
as much effect as several weeks of old- 
fashioned “barnstorming 


candidate on just one TV network for 
a half-hour costs between $50,000 and 
$60,000! Only candidates with huge 


campaign funds can afford to buy the 


best time on the best stations. This is 
undemocratic, We need a system which 
will assure equal time to all major can 
didates on a fair basis. 

Senior Scholastic asked Adlai Steven- 
son what he thought about this prob- 
lem. The Democratic Presidential) can 
didate told us; “It seems to me plain 
that some new kind of arrangement is 
going to have to be made eventually 
to meet the problem of sky-rocketing 
costs of campaigning for public office.” 
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The director of the Young Repub- 
lican National Federation, Charles K. 
McWhorter, told Senior Scholastic: 
The increasing cost of campaigning, 
particularly the expense of TV presen- 
tations, has raised serious problems for 
the parties. Voters are entitled to get 
is much information and opportunity 
to consider the candidates and their 
views as is possible or practical. TV has 
demonstrated its effectiveness as a 
method of communicating — political 
ideas and personalities during a cam- 
paign.” Mr, McWhorter told us he was 
not certain the Government should help 
the financing at this time, but he 
idded: “If other methods fail, this idea 
certainly should be considered.’ 


2. The Federal Government is a 
logical source of needed financing. 


The Presidential election campaign 
is conducted for-one purpose to enable 
oters to choose a President for the 
wext four-year term. Once a President 
is elected, the Government pays most 
of his bills, He is paid a fixed salary 
ind given an expense account, Why, 
then, should not the Government pay 
part of the cost of choosing a President? 

Some observers challenge this argu- 
ment by saying that an election cam 
paign is a “partisan” affair. They argue 
that it's not fair to use a Republican 
taxpayers money to help elect a Dem 
ocratic Presidential candidate, or vice 
versa, But do these same people object 
to using a Republican taxpayer's money 
to help pay the salary of a Democratic 
President, ov vice versa? Of course not 

Che truth of the matter is this: Gov 
ernment money (meaning the taxpay 
ers’ money) is continually being used 
for partisan purposes in countless ways 

Actually, using such money to ensure 
equal TV time for opposing candidates 
vould be less partisan than using tax 


1 do not believe in a word that 
you say, but | will defend with my 
life, if need be, your right to say 
it.—Francois Voltaire, 1759 


money to pay the President's salary 
Why? Because equal sums and equal 
time would go to both Republicans and 
Democrats, 

Furthermore, if the taxpayers’ money 
were used to finance part of election 
campaigns, more citizens might pay 
closer attention to the issues and can- 
didates, This, in turn, would give us 
more voters—and better informed vot- 
ers, too. And the cost of all this would 
amount to only fiwe cents for every 
man, woman, and child in the country! 

Eugene H. Kummel of Norman, 
Craig & Kummel (the advertising agen- 
cy representing the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee in this year's cam- 
paign) told Senior Scholastic: “It is not 
so much a question of whether the par- 
ties have a right to Government money 
for TV time as the fact that 60,000,000 
U.S. voters have a right to see and 
hear the candidates and be enlightened 
on the issues. We have found that TV 
in 1956 can reach 38,000,000 homes 
(or 115,000,000 viewers }—which makes 
it a perfect medium for presenting can- 
didates and issues. But TV costs are 
continually rising. The proposal for 
Government aid in buying time is the 
first constructive suggestion I have 
heard that will make it possible for 
the electorate to see and hear both 
parties on a fair and equal basis.” 


AGAINST! 


1. Campaign expenses should be 
borne by the parties themselves. 


Using Government money to pay 
for even part of a Presidential cam- 
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Wide World phote 


To put Mr. Eisenhower on one TV network for one-half hour costs $50,000. 


paign runs against American tradition. 
Throughout U.S. history, support of a 
political party and its campaign has 
always been strictly voluntary. 

Why should Republican taxpayers 
foot the bill of a Democratic office- 
seeker? Similarly, why should Demo- 
cratic taxpayers have to pay for Re 
publican TV time? Why should inde- 
pendents have to pay for either party's? 

These are expenses that should be 
met by the political parties involved, 
and only by them—not by the taxpay- 
ers! It's completely unfair to foist these 
expenses on everybody. 

Senior Scholastic asked one of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's top advisers for his 
opinion. Here’s what Sherman Adams, 
Assistant to the President, told us: 
“Providing money for the ‘major can- 
didates’ would mean taking funds con- 
tributed by all the public to pay cam- 
paign expenses for the candidates of 
only two or three political parties. In 
each Presidential election there are can- 
didates nominated, under state law, by 
the Prohibitionists, the Socialists, etc. 
Because of the existence of these fac- 
tors, “it would be difficult to determine 
who is entitled to Government cam- 
paign assistance under any of the pro- 
posed legislation.” 

Furthermore, what. would become of 
our minority parties under such a sys- 
tem? There may come a time when 
smaller parties play a more important 
role in U.S, political affairs than they 
do now. If the Government pays for 
TV time for “major party” candidates 
only, these smaller parties will be 
cheated. The two “major parties,” in 
fact, would be able to keep smaller 
parties from growing. How? By the 
mere fact that the majors have the best 
contact with the public through TV—a 
contact for which they don’t even have 
to pay! 


2. The next step would be Govern- 
ment regulation of all TV programs. 


Senior Scholastic asked Daniel W. 
Kops of WAVZ, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, what he thought of the proposal. 
(WAVZ is an_ independent station 
which has won several national awards 
for its news and public service pro 
grams.) Here’s what Mr. Kops told us: 

“It is an essential part of our demo- 
cratic tradition that the Government 
should not dictate the content of broad- 
cast programs. I am fearful that if the 
Federal Government were to purchase 
this time, it would be moving a step 
closer to the type of government con- 
trol of broadcasting exercised in some 
foreign countries. ‘The Government can- 
not purchase time without directing 
just how it shall be used. Once this has 
been done, it is logical to expect more 
and more inroads by the Government.” 

The dav might even come when the 
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Government would set up its own TV 
network—broadcasting in direct com- 
petition with privately-owned stations 
This would be a step in the direction 
of socialism. Some European countries 
now have such a system, whereby the 
government owns all the radio and TV 
stations and directs what shall or shall 
not go on the air. This would, of 
course, destroy the whole structure of 
free, commercial broadcasting that has 
made U. S. programs the envy of most 
other natiors in the world 


OTHER SOLUTIONS! 


1. An alternate choice might be to 
limit all campaign costs. 


Let’s admit that the costs of TV cam. 
paigning are “sky high”~as both the 
Democrats’ Mr. Stevenson and the Re- 
publicans’ Mr. McWhorter agree. Let's 
admit further that candidates with con- 
siderable financial backing do have an 
unfair advantage over candidates with- 
out such backing. That does not mean 
the remedy lies in saddling the Govern- 
ment with the bill for TV time 

On the contrary, a better solution 
might be for the Government to set 
strict limits on the amount of money 
candidates of any party can spend in 
any way in an election campaign 

This solution was proposed to Senior 
Scholastic by the we!l-known political 
writer Samuel Lubell (author of The 
Future of American Politics and Revolt 
of the Moderates). He told us: 

“I doubt that the question of the 
Government paying for TV time cap 
be determined by itself, separate from 
the whole question of campaign ex- 
penditures. The present election- 
spending law is violated flagrantly by 
both parties and relatively few people 
in the country seem even to care about 
it. My own suggestion would be: Let 
the parties spend and spend—the high- 
er the TV costs the better. Maybe then 
the public wil! rise to a long overdue 
indignation over how much campaign 
money is spent and do something 
about it.” 

Campaign “spending limits” are wide 
ly evaded today because they are set 
at amounts which are unrealistic. (These 
limits are now set at $8,000 for indi- 
vidual contributions to any one _pollit- 
ical group. But there is no limit on 
the number of groups, all supporting 
the same candidate, to which contribu- 
tions can be made by any individual.) 
What is needed is a new law limiting 
strictly how much may be spent on 
behaif of any one candidate by every- 
body! 

That should be the fullest extent of 
Government interference in election 
campaigning. If reasonable limits were 
set, all parties would benefit fairly— 


and we would correct the present in- 
adequacies without resorting to the pit- 
falls and dangers of the Government 
buying TV time 


2. TV itself might better serve the 
campaign if the present broadcasting 
code were revised. 


The “high costs” of todays TV cam 
paigning are not as high as they seem 
at first glance. The “high cost” is a 
direct result of one glaring fact: an 
increase in the number of citizens who 
car vote. 

A candidate using TV today, says 
Philip L. Graham, publisher of the 
Washington Post & Times Herald, 
“probably spends much less to reach 
the individual voter than it cost Thomas 
Jefferson to feed all those horses that 
pulled his stagecoach, or even Theo- 
dore Roosevelt to pay for his campaign 
train.” 

In other words, the per capita cost 
of today’s campaigns is not so much 
higher than it has been throughout our 
history. Still, reforms are needed be 
cause the over-all cost is so high 

Frank Stanton, president of CBS, 
told Senior Scholastic that these prob 
lems might be avoided if 
would revise one section of the pres 
nt Federal code governing TV and 
radio political broadcasts. This section 
(315a) states that if a broadcasting 
station permits “a legally qualified can 
didate for public office” to broadcast 
over the station without paying for the 
time, then the station must “afford 
equal oppurtunities to all other legally 
quatified candidates for the office.” 

In 1952 there were 18 “legally qua! 
ified” candidates for the Presidency 
Most voters never heard of three 
fourths of them. But they were all legal 
candidates. 

At that time, CBS hoped to arrange 
a special program, at its own expense 


Congress 


Mr. Stevenson says costs of campaigning for office are “aky-rocketing.” 


on which Mr. Eisenhower and Mr, Ste- 
venson would be invited to debate the 
issues of the campaign. But CBS had 
to drop the idea. Under the: present 
code, it would have been required by 
law to give equal time at a comparable 
hour to the other 16 candidates, The 
result would have been little time on 
the air for anything else! 

Dr. Stanton therefore recommends 
that Section 315a of the code be re 
vised in this way: He proposes that the 
“equal time” requirements not apply to 
“any news, news interview, news docu- 
mentary, panel discussion, or debate.” 
Broadcasters could then present “the 
major candidates on special programs 
arranged as news events. Both Repub 
lican and Democratic candidates might 
even appear together in debates similas 
to the famous Lincoln-Douglas debates 

If the present code were so revised, 
the broadcasters would 
make more time available to the major 
candidates at no cost to the parties 
Government aid would thus be un 
necessary, and the public would gain 
from an open and fair debate of the 
issues in a Presidential campaign 


1. If the Government bought TV 
time, would this encourage candidates 


themselves 


to drop local or regional issues in order 
to discuss only issues with the widest 
national appeal? 

2. Would reliance on TV campaign 
ing encourage parties to nominate can 
didates with the best camera presence 
rather than the best qualifications? 

3. If you believe that the Govern 
ment should buy TV time for Presi- 
dential candidates, do you also believe 
that it should buy magazine and news 
paper advertising space? Why or why 
not? ° 
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Polish workers who took part in Poznan revolt again t 


Red rule carry a flag dipped in blood of those who died. 


Rumblings 


in 


the Red Empire 


Unrest and Uncertainty Rattle the Iron Curtain 


HE eyes of the world this month 

were turned on a tiny courtroom in 
Poland. There, 323 men and women 
were standing trial. Their crime? They 
led a strike because they preferred 
bread to hunger, and preferred freedom 
to chains. Their judges? The same Com 
munist regime that had starved and 
enslaved them 

The story of the 323 begaa on June 
28, a sultry summer day in Poznan 
westernmost city of Red-ruled Poland 
Outwardly the city wore a gay and 
festive air. Poznan hotels we re crowded 
with hundreds of Western businessmen 
They had come to view the city’s 1956 
International Fair 

Dispatches sent by reporters in Poz- 
nan told of rumors that the Red leaders 
of the satellite nations might break away 
from Moscow. In their speeches, the 
satelite leaders promised that the un 
happy plight of thejr captive peoples 
held in the steel grip of Soviet terror 
for more than a decade—would be 
eased. For example, prison doors had 
swung open for 30,000 political victims 
of the Communist regime in Poland 


“Nothing to Lose”’ 


But would this be enough to still the 
deep anger of the satellite peoples? 
Would liberty-loving Poles, Rumanians, 
Czechs, Hungarians, Bulgarians, and 
\lbanians be satisfied only with be- 
coming more independent of Russia? 
For they would continue to live under 
local Red police state control. 

The answer came from Poznan on 
June 28—and it was a resounding NO! 


Hundreds of eyewitnesses from the 
West watched an amazing exhibition 
of raw courage. Thousands of Poznan 
workers went on strike against their 
Ked masters. The ragged banners of the 
demonstrators called for “Freedom.” 
Laborers marched through the streets 
demanding “Bread The Communist 
gevernment had failed to feed even its 


own workers in this “workers para 
dise.” The marchers shouted slogans 
like “We want freedom! Down with 
this phony communism Down with 
the Soviet occupation! Down with 
dictatorship! 

A Swiss businessman re ported he 
sistance fighters came out of hiding 
took weapons from cache ind rode 
into the city to lead the trikes ied 
distribute arms. Armed rebels swarmed 


over six tanks«and forced the crews to 
flee. Then they used the tanks to fight 
the troops 

“Following their successtul assault on 
party headquarters, the rebels 
plastered the building with a ‘sign ‘For 
Rent After the main prison fell, the 


insurgents ran up an old Polish national 


flag dipped in the blood of those who 
died in the attack. One Pole said; ‘We 
have lived in a jail since 1939—we have 
nothing to lose.” 

For two days and nights the citizens 
ot Poznan fought off Red tanks and 
armed troops. A proud Pole told on 
lookers from the West Chis is our 
revolution. Tell the outside world what 
you have seen,” Eventually the workers 
were put down by sheer force. More 
than 100 demonstrators, including wo- 
men and children, had been killed 


hundreds were wounded, The leaders 
were rounded up and jailed. 

The Poznan riots stand as a bloody 
symbol of the grim hate the satellite 
peoples have for their Communist 
Oppressors. 

But how had the 95,000,000 people 
of the Soviet captive empire in east 
erm Europe religious, freedom loving 
people with ancient ties to We top 


culture—fallen prey to communism? 


Circled by Bayonets 


Only one explanation is possible. 
They were brought to their knees by 
the threat of Russian bayonets 

The seven captive nations—Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Ger 
many, Hungary, Poland, and Rumania 
stretch 2,000 miles along the west 
ern border of the Soviet Union. Their 
total area is almost 400,000 square 
miles. They are about as large as Texas 
ind Ne M Mexico combined 

For centuries, these unhappy lands 
nave been a battleground, fought over 
and occupied time and time again by 
Purkish, Austrian, German, and Russian 
armies. The latest trawic episode for 
the eastern European peoples occurred 
in the last months of World War I 

Eleven years ago the beaten divisions 
of Nazi Germany fled through devas 
tated eastern Kurope as the war drew 
tc an end. The Soviet Red Army raced 
closely on their heels. Wherever they 
came, the Russian troops posed as 
“liberators.” They remained to plunder 
and kill, The HKussians promised the 
West that they would allow free elee- 
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tions in the countries they occupied 
They installed Red puppet regimes 
instead, The lron Curtain slammed 
down hard on eastern Europe. 

During the first years after World 
War Il, Russia systematically stripped 
the satellite nations of their resources 
More than %$30,000,000,000 in goods 
und services were drained trom these 
cuptive nations, already impoverished 
hy years of war 


Red Slave Labor Camps 


Alter Kussia had finished bleeding 
her satellite empire white, a new 
method of exploitation was devised, 
K.xports from the satellite countries to 
the free nations of the West ground to 
a halt. The Soviet Union, which before 
World War Il had bought only a 
tenth of eastern Europe's prodficts, 
now swallowed up 90 per cent of its 
production Russian iron, cotton coal, 
and other raw materials were pumped 
into the industries of the more ad 
vanced captive natiors. The products 
of these raw matenals then flowed 
buck to Russia as armaments, machin 
ery, and clothing. 

Feeding manufactured goods to the 
Soviet giant became the number one 
assignment of the captive nations. 
Workers were driven to the limits of 
their endurance. Thousands of slave 
laborers were forced to toil under in- 
human conditions. Short of miners, the 
Red chieftains in Hungary sent soldiers 
to work in the coal pits. Teen-age boys 
were driven into heavy industry in 
(zechoslovakia 

Red leaders pointed with pride to 
mounting industrial production. From 
1948 to 1953—a period of only five 
vears—the satellites increased their in 
lustrial production by more than a 
third 

The bosses of the Soviet Union 
rubbed their hands with joy as the 
captive nations sweated to boost Russian 
supplies of such economic sinews as 
coal (up 60 per cent), oil (up 17 per 
cemt), steel (up 32 per cent) 


Hungry Breadbasket 


ln thew trade with the Russian 
colossus, the satellites were cheated 
again and again. The Czechs lost 
money when they exported shoes to 
Russia at a price only two thirds of 
what it actually cost to make the shoes 
The Poles were forced to buy Russian 
wheat at higher prices than they would 
have to pay elsewhere. But they were 
compelled to sell Polish coal to the 
Soviet Union at a price only one fifth 
of what the West would pay. 

Skyrocketing industrial statistics in 
the satellites were not reflected in the 
standard of living of the captive popu- 
lations, Fastern Europe, once the bread 


Poznan rebels seized Soviet tenks such 
as this, used them to fight Red troops. 


basket of the continent, now suffered 
from hunger. Farm production dropped 
as agricultural workers were sent to 
work in the new factories. Peasants 
who owned their own farms stubbornly 
resisted Communist laws aimed at con- 
fiscating their land. When their farms 
were finally seized they fought back by 
sabotaging agricultural production, 

The standard of living in the captive 
countries sank to a new low. At the 
same time, burning hatred for the Red 
regimes flared to a fever pitch. The 
Communist oppressors strove to hold 
back the hatred of the Satellite peoples 
with the bayonets of the Red Army. 
But sometimes the bitter resentment 
has fared forth in open rebellion. Such 
revolts burst out in Czechoslovakia and 
Fast Germany in 1953. The latest out- 
burst was the rioting at Poznan, 


Zigzag in Party Line 


The Poznan uprising proved once 
again—if any proof were needed—how 
much the peoples of eastern Europe 
detest their Communist overlords. But 
did the Polish demonstration mean that 
the Soviet satellite empire was on the 
verge of cracking up? 

Probably not, according to most ob- 
servers. The rioting in Poznan, like 
other outbreaks behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, was spontaneous. It was not an 
organized rebellion. It began as a 
protest against miserable living condi- 
tions. Once begun, however, the rioting 
turned into a symbolic revolt against 
communism. 

Many experts think the Poznan up- 
rising was indirectly caused by the 
present leaders of the Soviet Union. 
Last February, Nikita Khrushchev, boss 
of the Soviet Communist party, startled 
the world by exploding the myth of 
dead dictator Stalin's greatness. He had 
accused Stalin of unspeakable crimes 
and painted the former idol of the 


Soviet Union as a bloodthirsty beast. 

But for ten years the puppet peoples 
had been taught that Stalin could do 
no wrong, that. he was the all-wise, 
all-loving champion of the workers. 
Thus the Moscow home office of the 
Soviet empire knocked the props from 
under its puppet leaders throughout 
eastern Europe. For it was in Stalin's 
name that these ‘puppet leaders had 
imposed brutal controls on their people 

Furthermore, Marshal Tito, Red dic 
tator of Yugoslavia, had defied Stalin 
and followed an independent course 
successfully. Yet Tito now was being 
acclaimed a Communist hero by the 
very Soviet leaders who only a few 
years ago—in the shadow of Stalin—had 
cursed the Yugoslav chief as a “fascist 
dog.” 

foday, Stalin-style brutality is “out 
of fashion” in the Communist world. 
Tito-style “independent communism” 
with each Red country “running its own 
show”—is favored instead. And one b 
one, the pro-Stalin leaders in the satel- 
lites have lost their jobs. (In Stalin's 
day they would have lost their heads 
as well.) Tito-type leaders, promising 
it better life for the people, have re 
placed them. 


Red Trick or Treat? 


Russia seems to have relaxed her 
iron grip on the satellites. Even before 
the trials of the survivors of the Poznan 
uprising were scheduled to take place, 
the Red government of Poland back- 
tracked, No longer were the bloody 
riots blamed on the “tools of foreign 
capitalism.” Instead, the Reds admitted 
that the Polish people were suffering 
from hunger and want. The Commu- 
nist leaders promised the workers more 
food, more consumer goods, higher 
wages, and better working conditions 

In addition, the Soviet masters prom- 
ised their Polish lackeys that they would 
pay more for Polish coal in the future 
and not demand such a high price for 
the Russian wheat that the Poles are 
forced to purcuase. 

Senior Scholastic tried to find out 
the backgrounds of the brave fighters 
who led the Poznan battle for freedom 
No one could tell us. No one this side 
of the Iron Curtain really knows. The 
demonstrators were ordinary workers 
who had endured all the misery they 
could—and finally rose in righteous 
wrath. Many of them died. But they 
did not die in vain. Their martyrdom 
turned a cruel spotlight on Polish Com 
munist tyranny—and forced concessions 
from the Red government. 

Yet the ultimate desire and dream 
of the citizens of Poznan—a free and 
happy Poland—still seems beyond the 
horizon 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: They're off! The Presidential 
campaign of 1956 is under way. Great issues of 
public importance are at stake. To make a sound 
choice we must know what stand the parties take 
on crucial problems that face the nation. Scholastic 
Magazines therefore asked the Republican and 


BATTLE PAGE 


The Parties Debate the Campaign Issues of 1956 


Democratic National Committees to share equally 
a “Battle Page” in each issue before election. The 
Youth Divisions of the parties have agreed to pre- 
pare copy weekly on eight major issues, frankly stat- 
ing their arguments. This first “Battle Page” dis- 
cusses Agriculture. Next week: National Defense. 


Issue No. 1—Agriquiture: Flexible versus high fixed farm price supports 


REPUBLICANS 


When the Eisenhower Administration took over in 1953, 
a sickly agricultural economy plagued the farmers. Farm 
prices had declined steadily from the 1951 Korean war 
high. Surpluses were jamming Government warehouses and 
daily costing the American taxpayer millions of dollars in 
storage costs and spoilage losses. Clearly, the high rigid 
price supports which the Truman Administration had es- 
tablished were aggravating the farm problem. 

President Eisenhower maintains that “Farm policy is 
never a completed task. It must be dynamic, adapting to 
changing conditions . . . we must, for the future welfare 

. do still more to promote the proper use of our land...” 

High rigid price supports cannot serve as a basis for 
such a dynamic farm policy. The Republican 83rd Con- 
gress, acting at the request of President Eisenhower, pro- 
vided for a flexible price support program which went into 
effect with the 1955 crop season. 

In a single year of operation under the flexible system, 
the Administration demonstrated that price supports can be 
flexed upward as well as downward. In April, 1956, the 
President announced higher support levels on wheat, corn, 
ice, and certain dairy products. 

Under the flexible price support system, the five-year 
vend toward lower farm prices seems finally to have been 
arrested, For the first time in more than five years, the 
parity ratio shows a gain over the previous year. [Parity 
s a Governfent formula for crop prices calculated to give 
the tarmer a fair return on his investment. ] 

Also, since January, 1953, the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion has disposed of $6,000,000,000 worth of surplus com- 
modities without upsetting normal agricultural markets and 
without loss to the taxpayers. 

A major flaw in the high rigid price support program 
was that it encouraged farmers to shift land from produc- 
tion of one crop to another, creating new surpluses. In Janu- 
ary, 1956, President Eisenhower asked Congress to approve 
e “soil bank” plan. This would encourage farmers to end this 
building up of new surpluses by making payments to 
those agreeing to take their land out of production. 

After a five-month delay by the Democratic leadership 
end « courageous farm bill veto by President Eisenhower, 
the “sofl bank” plan finally was voted into effect. Farmers 
signed up for the plan will earn payments totaling over 
$224,000,000 in this crop year. The outlook for the farmer 
is better now than at any time fh recent years. 


RepuBLican NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


DEMOCRATS 


Since the Republicans were elected in 1952, a serious 
slump has hit the farmers of America. 

Farm income last year was $3,700,000,000 below 1952. 
For every $4 a farmer got then, he gets less than $3 now. 

The mortgage debt on farms in this period rose by $2,- 
400,000,000, while the average income of every person lv- 
ing on a farm fell by almost $100. 

In other words, the farmers are being hurt, and they don't 
like it. 

But beyond that, the farmers are disappointed in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. They got the idea from what he said dur- 
ing the campaign in 1952 that he understood their prob: 
lems and intended to do something. After all, he promised 
them a “guarantee in the price supports of 90 per cent” of 
parity (in a speech at Brookings, S$. D., Oct. 14, 1952). 

But once the Repubficans got into office they broke this 
promise, by lowering “support prices,” so that farmers’ in- 
come went down, 

The Democrats, after winning control of the Congress 
back from the Republicans, tried to correct the farm de 
pression by putting 90 per cent supports back into effect, 
but the President vetoed the bill. 

Now the Republicans claim that the farmers’ troubles 
can be cured by the “sliding scale system of flexible sup 
ports,” under which the Government guarantees farmers 
lower prices than the 90 per cent wanted by the Democrats. 

Republicans say that under their system the farmers will 
grow less, so that in the long run, farm prices will go back 
up. Bit the facts don't bear them out. 

When prices are low, farmers tend to grow more to make 
ends meet. This is why the Government today has more 
“surpluses” (crops that can't be sold) than it had in 1952 
—the $1,000,000,000 surpluses of December, 1952, had 
grown to $6,000,000,000 by December of 1956. 

All this means that farmers are still in a bad way today 
and that it is hard for them to see how they will be better 
off tomorrow. They see that everybody else in the country 
is getting richer while they're getting poorer, and they don't 
think it’s fair. 

Now, in the election year, Republicans are enthusiastic 
about the new “soil bank” program, although they opposed 
Democratic proposals for such a plan in 1954 and 1955. 

But this switch, after all, is typical. Republicans are apt 
to develop a sudden concern about the weeds of millions 
of Americans in an election year, when votes count. 


DemMocnaTic NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
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pone campaign is on! Will it be Ike 


and Dick? Or Adlai and Estes? 

Once again America is staging the 
grand political spectacle it puts on 
every four years. It is electing a Presi- 
dent, a Vice-President, a House of Rep- 
resentatives, about a third of the Senate 
ind a host of state and local officials 

Che election campaign expresses so 
much that is America—so much that is 
unique in the world. We see drama 
circus, carnival hoopla and all the 
enthusiasm that the people of — this 
country put into a good fight 

But we hear also a solemn under 
tome This is the people speaking This 
is a great democracy rendering judg 
ment upon its leaders. This is a nation 
carrying out the trust ihherited trom 
the Founding Fathers 

I felt all these things last month at 
convention time in Chicago and San 
Francisco, Convention time is the first 
of the two thrilling climaxes in a Pres 
idential campaign The second IS, of 
course, the election itself, But conven 
tions always fill us with a sharp sense 
of the pageantry of our political history 


Party Factions Develop 

The U. S. Constitution was more 
than forty years old before the conven- 
tion system began to take shape. It 
took that long for the party system to 
evolve. The Founding Fathers had 
assumed there would be no parties, 
that the national leaders, men of good 
will, would calmly choose a President 
and Vice-President trom among them- 
selves, It worked that way for only a 
short time under George Washington. 

Party factions soon began to assert 
themselves. They did it first in caucuses 
of members of Congress belonging to 
the different factions; the caucuses 
named the party candidates. Later An- 
drew Jackson, a “man of the people,” 
succeeded in having caucuses of state 
legislatures make nominations. In 1831 
i small group called the Anti-Mason 
party held a convention in Baltimore 
to name a national ticket. 

Jackson knew a good idea when he 
suw it. In his campaign for re-election 
as President in 1832 he wanted Martin 
Van Buren of New York as his running 
mate. He called a national Democratic 
convention in Baltimore to give the 
appearance of a free party choice. It 


Enter the Candidates 


Act One of the Presidential campaign was staged at Chicago and San Francisco 


By Robert Whalen 


worked, and the opposition National 
Republicans followed suit by calling a 
convention to nominate Henry Clay 
for President. 

Conventions quickly became a fix- 
ture. By 1840 the custom of a campaign 
slogan was established, with the Whigs’ 
“Tippecanoe and Tyler too.” In 1844 
the Democrats used the word “plat- 
form” in a policy resolution. Four years 
later the statement of polic y was called 
a “platform,” and its individual items 
“planks.” In 1844 the first “dark horse” 
was nominated; on the eighth ballot in 
the Democratic convention James P 
Polk had no votes; on the ninth, he 
won. In 1852 the Democrats established 
the custom of giving each state twice 
us many convention votes as it had 
members of the House and Senate. 

The folkways of conventions have 
grown. The “keynote” is a fiery speech 
calculated to rouse the delegates. The 
nominating speeches, too, generally are 
extravagant, 

When a man’s name is put before 
the conventions, custom calls for his 
supporters to stage a long, noisy dem- 
onstration. An observer remarked long 
ago that these demonstrations have 
“about as much spontaneity as a bowl 
of hard-boiled eggs.” 

Another feature of conventions is the 
backstage trading among bosses sup- 
porting different candidates. In 1860 
Abraham Lincoln wired his convention 
managers, “Make no deals for me.” 
But one of them exclaimed: “We are 
here and he is not!” In 1920, when the 
Republican convention in Chicago was 
deadlocked, the bosses met in the fa 
mous “smoke-filled room” in the Black- 
stone Hotel to agree on Warren G. 
Harding. 


Democratic Show 

Just what is a national convention? 
It is a meeting of representatives of the 
party from the various states (and ter- 
ritories ). How are they chosen? In-many 
ways. Some states hold primaries in 
which individual party members can 
vote for convention delegates. Some 
states allow any individual to vote, 
party member or not. Some choose the 
delegates in district or state conven- 
tions; some, in committees. In some, 
the delegates are pledged to vote for 
certain candidates on the first ballot, at 


least. In others the primary voters state 
a preference that does not bind the 
delegates. 

In the 1956 Democratic convention 
there were 1,372 votes. (Many of these 
were split so that individual delegates 
cast half-votes; that way, the party 
allowed more of the faithful to partici 
pate in the voting.) In the Republican 
convention, there were 1,323 votes—one 
vote per delegate. Both conventions 
required a majority for nominations— 
686% Democratic votes, 662 Republi- 
can. 

The Democratic convention in Chi- 
cago came first. Chicago is a bustling 
town, the Democrats are a_ bustling 
party, and together they produced a 
bustling show. 

The story of the Democratic nom- 
inations can be told quickly. Adlai 
Stevenson had come to Chicago the 
front runner. He had bested Estes 
Kefauver in five primaries out of six. 
Kefauver had withdrawn as a Presi- 
dential candidate and supported Ste- 
venson. The only other contender was 
Averell Harriman. Two days before the 
convention former President Harry 
Truman dropped a_ blockbuster: He 
was for Harriman. 


Stevenson Bandwagon 

Everyone knew Harriman had no 
chance. The Southern states and many 
others were firmly against him because 
they felt he was an extreme New 
Dealer. But Truman's move raised the 
possibility of a deadlock. The South 
might hold off its votes from Stevenson 
in the hope of forcing him to accept 
a Southern choice for Vice-Presidert 
and a Southern plank on civil rights. 

Civil rights was the great policy 
threat that hung over the convention. 
South and North were aroused over the 
Supreme Court ruling that racial segre- 
gation in public schools is unconstitu- 
tional. Some Northerners wanted a 
platform plank saying the ruling should 
be “enforced. The Southerners were 
dead set against this. Party moderates— 
among them Stevenson—wanted a com- 
promise. 

Mr. Truman kept hammering at 
Stevenson; he said Stevenson could not 
do better than he had in 1952, when 
he won only nine states and 89 electoral 
votes. But the deadlock never hap 
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pened. Some Southern states stayed 
with Stevenson. The civil rights ques- 
tion was compromised. The turning 
point came when the Michigan dele- 
gation—strongly influenced by Walter 


Reuther of the AFL-ClO—gave a large’ 


majority of its votes to Mr. Stevenson. 
The Stevenson bandwagon rolled on, 
and when the balloting began it was 
anti-climactic. Pennsylvania’s big dele- 
gation put him over and he rolled up 905 
votes on the first round. Then the con- 
vention agreed to make it unanimous. 
Stevenson immediately launched his 
campaign against the Republicans. He 
underscored President Eisenhower's ill- 
nesses and the controversy over the re- 
nomination of Richard M. Nixon as Mr. 
Eisenhower’s running mate. He did this 
by telling the Democratic delegates 
that, because of the imnortance of the 
succession to the Presidency, he wanted 
the convention to vote freely on the 
Vice-Presidential nomination. Tradi- 
tionally, the Presidential nominee has 
dictated the choice of his running mate. 


Race for Running Mate 
There followed the most exciting ses- 
sion of the convention. One powerful 
candidate was Senator Estes Kefauver 
of Tennessee. Another was Senator 

John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts. 
On the first ballot Kefauver led the 
large field of contenders On the sec- 
ond, Kennedy, supported by many 
Southern delegates who did not like 
Kefauver, surged into the lead until he 
stood within two-score votes of the 
nomination. Then Kefauver’s big asset 
—the fact that he was a better-known 
national figure, particularly among farm- 


At San Francisco harmony ruled and it was President Eisen- 
hower and Vice-President Nixon all the way for Republicans. 


ers—came into play. Several states 
switched from lesser candidates to Ke- 
fauver, and he was in. 

The convention ended with a recon- 
ciliation. Mr. Truman called Stevenson 
a “fighter,” and the nominee said to 
him: “I am glad to have you on my 
side again, sir.” 

The atmosphere at San Francisco 
was entirely different. There were no 
tight races—practically no squabbles of 
any kind. No crucial caucuses of state 
delegations. No backstage maneuvers. 


Republicans Choose 

Only bandwagons—and the delights 
of a beautiful city that had the report- 
ers rhapsodizing over lunch and a bet- 
ter dinner, followed by a still better 
lunch and then a superb dinner. And 
throughout there was the adventure of 
the cable cars on the city’s steep streets, 
with the gripman’s admonition “Hang 
on, we're going around a curve!” 

As for the convention, it was an- 
nounced that it would be an “ope.” 
convention, meaning that the delega- 
tions were to make a free choice. As 
James Reston of The New York Times 
remarked, it was about as open as 
Alcatraz at 3 a.m. 

There was no question about the 
Presidential nomination. It was Mr. 
Eisenhower all the way. 

On the Vic e-Presidential nomination 
there was sone early opposition. Its 
basis was the effort by Harold E. Stas- 
sen, the President’s aide on disarma 
ment, to promote Governor Christian 
A. Herter of Massachusetts for the Vice- 
Presidential nomination. Herter had de- 
stroyed Stassen’s case by saying he 
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would put Nixon’s name in nomination 
and warning that he himself would 
withdraw his name if it were offered. 
At the last minute President Eisen- 
hower announced that Stassen had 
withdrawn his opposition to Nixon's 
candidacy and had asked to be allowed 
to second Nixon's nomination for the 
Vice-Presidency. 


The Platforms 


About the platform there was some 
debate on the civil rights plank. North- 
ern Republicans counted on a strong 
segregation statement to make a pow- 
erful appeal for Negro votes in the 
North. Southerners hoping to build up 
an organization in their states, where 
the G.O.P. is weak, called for caution, 
President Eisenhower intervened, and 
the result was a_ platform slightly 
stronger than the one the Democrats 
produced, 

The Democratic platform mentioned 
only the “vast consequences” of the 
Supreme Court decision on school seg- 
regation. The Republican platform said 
the party “accepts” the decision and 
agrees with the Court that it should be 
implemented with “all deliberate 
speed,” 

After four days everything was 
wrapped up, Eisenhower and Nixon 
were nominated, the platform adopted 
without dissent. 

The two parties were squared away, 
Would Eisenhower become the first Re 
publican in this century to be elected 
for two terms? Or would Stevenson be 
come the first defeated Democratic 
nominee since Cleveland to come back 
and win? 


Wide World phote 


At Chicago Stevenson won ofter behind-the-scenes bottle and 
it was wide-open race for running mate, with Kefauver winning 
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WORDS THAT HAPED AMERICA 


He who doth not work 
shall not eat.—John Smith 


The Jamestown Colony 


N LONDON in the year 1631 a man 

sat remembering. He was not old in 
years—only 51—but his life was behind 
him now, across the sea in another 
land, America 

His brown hand closed upon one of 
the papers that littered his table. He 
read its title, “The Starving Time,” and 
«a muscle tightened in his jaw as he re- 
membered Jamestown. He steadied a 
finger and traced the lines he had once 

ritten. He stopped at one: “He who 
doth not work shall not eat.” 

A smile crossed his face, but only 
nomentarily, for this was Captain John 
Smith, leader of the Jamestown colony 
Ihe memory of those two bitter years 
brought back on his face a look of 
strength and determination, Smith had 
started Jamestown and saved it from 
destruction with those words; “He who 
doth not work shall not eat.” 

The dry foolscap fell to his lap as his 
mind went back to that first English 
settlement in America and the 105 Eng- 
lish “gentlemen” who were its colonists. 
Merchants, goldsmiths, perfumers, for- 
tune-hunters, fops—but not a real work- 
man among them. They had not known 
how to work until Smith showed them, 
Nor were any of them experienced 
farmers or prepared for the rigors of 
this new, harsh land. 


Soldier of Fortune 


And harsh it was. Hostile Indians 
lurked within a stone's throw of the tri- 
angular blockhouse. Once when Cap- 
tain Smith went out to search for food, 
he was captured by the powerful chief 
Powhatan. He was saved from execu- 
tion only by the chief's daughter, Poca- 
hontas. 

Further, the Jamestown colony was 
situated on a low, swampy peninsula in 
the James River. During that first ter- 
tible summer, fever killed 50 men. By 
the end of the year, in December of 
1607, there were only 38 left. Those 
whom illness and Indians had not wiped 
out had died of hunger. 

It was at this point that Captais 
john Smith was given leadership of the 
colony. He had been an adventurer, a 
soldier of fortune, a  devil-may-care 
wanderer wherever there was excite- 


ment. But his heart was wrapped up in 
this Jamestown business, and he meant 
tc succeed, 

At 16, Smith had left his home in 
England to soldier in France. On a 
voyage to Italy he was thrown over- 
board for his Protestant beliefs, but 
rescued by a pirate and sent to fight 
the Turks. Taken prisoner and sold as 
al slave, he eventually escaped through 
North Africa. He returned to England 
in time to be caught up in the excite- 
ment of American colonization. 


New Spirit of Freedom 


Smith was the typical man of the 
Elizabethan period. He combined the 
arts of warfare and swordplay with 
courtliness, diplomacy, and a taste for 
literature. But he was almost equally 
typical of the Puritan spirit that was on 
the horizon. For he wanted a clean 
break with old traditions, recognized no 
classes of society, and believed in the 
freedom of all men. 

To put his ideas in force was not 
easy. The men were quarrelsome, lazy, 
and often arrogant. Even when their 
better natures prevailed, there were 
always the hazards of sickness and 
Indians. 

But Smith knew that something had 
brought these men here. Something 
more than a spirit of adventure. He had 


felt it himself—the new, blood-stirring 
feeling that went with the times. It 
seemed to speak of freedom—freedom 
from the old conventions that made for 
aristocrats and common people, lords 
and serfs. 


Equality and Justice 


Up to then, all of the Jamestown 
colony's supplies had been stored in one 
warehouse, and everyone shared equal- 
ly. The lazy man received as large a 
share as the ambitious one. This led to 
quarreling and dissatisfaction. 

In the meantime, the work was neg- 
lected. The supplies brought over from 
England didn't last out the year. 
Famine closed in. 

When Captain John Smith finally 
took over he decreed: “He who doth 
not work shall not eat.” He ordered a 
church built. He sent out parties for 
food. He dealt with the Indians. He 
forced his men to work in order to stay 
alive. And it was Smith’s firm hand that 
kept the colony from complete exter 
mination. 

Thus a simple idea, as obvious as 
day and night, saved the first English 
settlement in America. 

When John Smith died in 1631, he 
was a man well content. For he had 
helped to shape a nation. He had been, 
in fact, America’s first statesman. 


The lazy man received as large a share as the ambitious one, until John Smith 
laid down his simole rule, based on the principles of equality and justice. 
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* LOOK at Americans and say: may 
you choke to death on your fury!” 

So shouted Egypt's dictator-President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser in a fiery speech 
last July. Strongman Nasser was angry 
—angry at the U. S. for having decided 
against granting financial aid to help 
build the Aswan High Dam on the Nile 
River. (The dam would irrigate 2,000,- 
000 acres of arid desert and provide 
electric power.) He was angry at Great 
Britain, too, for following the lead of 
the U. S. in refusing to participate in 
financing the building of the dam 

These were the reasons for the action 
taken by the U. S. and. Britain: 

1. Construction of the Aswan “dream 
dam” was too heavy a financial burden 
for poverty-stricken Egypt. 

2. The Egyptian dictator's anti- 
Western statements and his deals with 
the Communist countries (buying arms 
from the Soviet satellites; recognizing 
the Red Chinese regime) made Egypt 
a risky investment for the free world. 

Nasser’s immediate reaction to the 
firm stand of the West was a fire-eating 
promise to his people. “Egypt is going 
ahead with the High Dam,” he vowed. 

But where was Egypt to get the 
$1,300,000,000 needed for building the 
dam? The West had politely said No. 
And the Soviet Union, despite loud and 
fervent pledges of eternal friendship 
and aid, kept a firm clutch on its tightly 
closed wallet 


Nasser Seizes Suez 


Nasser still had a trump card hidden 
up his sleeve. That card was the Suez 
Canal. The great privately-owned, in- 
ternationally-controlled, interna- 
tionally-built waterway knifes across 
Egypt's soil. The dictator chose a dra- 
matic moment to play his hidden ace- 
the fourth anniversary of the day he 
and other army officers had overthrown 
Egypt’s corrupt playboy-King Farouk. 

He proclaimed that the Egyptian 
government was nationalizing the Suez 
Canal—seizing it for Egypt. (Its ad 
ministration was placed under an Egyp 
tian director and the administration 
buildings occupied by Egyptian troops.) 

From the profits of the canal, Nasser 
asserted, would come the money needed 
for constructing the Aswan dam. From 
now on, Nasser screamed, “We shall 
rely on our own strength, our own 
muscle, our own funds. .. . And it will 
be run by Egyptians! Egyptians! Egyp- 
tians!” 

The free world was stunned by Nas- 
ser’s deed, The Egyptian dictator had 
violated an international trust. He had 
torn into bits a series of solemn treaties 
dating back to 1888 to which Egypt had 
been a party. His act was denounced 
by Britain and France as nothing less 
than international piracy. 

The British lion, threatened with the 
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Suez. 


International Whirlpool 


Oil is troubling the waters of the 
“big ditch’ that Egypt has seized 


severing of its vital life:ine to the East, 
snarled menacingly. British troops, 
planes, and ships were dispatched to 
the Mediterranean, where they hovered 
within striking distance of Suez. France 
reacted with equal rage, for individual 
French stockholders privately own 52 
per cent of the stock in the canal. 

The father of the Suez Canal was a 
French engineer, Ferdinand de Lesseps. 
In 1854, de Lesseps won a 99-year con- 
cession from Egypt granting him the 
right to build and operate the water- 
way. He then organized the interna- 
tionally-owned Suez Canal Company, 
which financed the canal’s construction. 
And it was the enterprising Frenchman 
who supervised the difficult job of 
slicing 105 miles through hot desert 
sands, connecting the Mediterranean to 
the Red Sea. 

De Lesseps wanted the Suez Canal 
to remain an internationally-controlled 
water highway, open to ships of all 
nations. His vision was carried out by 
the Constantinople Convention of 1888, 
signed by major maritime powers using 
the canal. 


British Trade Artery 


In 1875, British Prime Minister Ben- 
jamin Disraeli bought up 44 per cent— 
a controlling interest—of the Suez Canal 
Company for the government of Creat 
Britain. It proved a great bargain. 

For the Suez waterway soon became 
the chief economic and strategic artery 
in Britain’s lifeline. (See cover story on 


page 3.) Great Britain leads the mari- 
time nations of the world in the num- 
ber of its ships using the canal. U, S.- 
owned ships rank second. , 

The “big ditch” has more than dou- 
bled its traffic since the end of World 
War Il. This has been due chiefly to 
the growing demand for Middle-Eastern 
oil. Two-thirds of the “black gold” from 
the oil fields of Iran and Arabia pass 
through the Suez Canal. Without this 
oil, British and western European in- 
dustry would screech to a disastrous 
stop. Factories might have to close 


Nasser Jumps the Gun 


According to the terms of the charter 
held by the Suez Canal Company, in 
1968 the great waterway was to be 
turned over to Egypt without Egypt 
paying a cent. But Nasser decided to 
jump the gun by 12 years. 

This time Egypt's strongman may 
have bitten off more than he can chew. 
For his action has aroused Britain and 
France to a strong determination to 
“teach Nasser a lesson.” 

The French and British (as well as 
other peoples dependent on interna- 
tional trade) insist that operation of the 
canal remain under international con- 
trol. Main arguments are as follows 

1. Free passage through the Suez 
Canal is a matter of “life or death” for 
Britain and western Europe. British and 
French leaders make no ‘bones about 
their distrust of Nasser’s promises that 
the canal will be kept open. As an ex- 
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ample of ‘Nasser's untrustworthiness 
they point to Egypt's blocking of all 
Israeli shipping through Suez since the 
Arab-Israeli war of 1949-1950. 

2. Egypt has neither the engineers 
nor other trained personnel necessary 
for efficient operation of the waterway. 

3. Nasser has declared he,will use 
the income from the Suez Canal to pay 
lor building the Aswan dam. If he 
should do so, it would mean that badly 
needed improvements of the waterway 

ould be postponed indefinitely 

To justify his seizure of the canal, 
Nasser gives these arguments: 

1. The canal was built with Egyp- 
tian labor. It runs through Egyptian 
territory. Therefore it belongs to Egypt. 
Nasser said the stockholders would be 
paid for their shares, but he did not 
say when.) 

2. Until now, most of the profits 
from the canal have gone to foreign 
investors Those profits should be used 
to build up Egypt. (In recent years, 
however, Egypt's annual share of the 
canal’s profits and royalties has been 
about $17,000,000—a sum equal to 
about half of the yearly profits.) 

3. Since taking over the waterway, 
Egypt's pledge to keep it open has 
been followed to the letter. Therefore, 
other powers should not interfere 

4. Threats of force can only lead to 
shutting down the canal completely, or 
lo outright war 


U. §.—the Peacemaker - 


Ever since the outbreak of the Suez 
crisis, the United States has been play 
ing the role of peacemaker. Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles has de- 
nounced Nasser’s illegal seizure of the 
canal, But both Dulles and President 
Eisenhower have urged both sides to 
reach a “solution at the conference 
table, not on the battlefield.” 

Thanks largely to U. S. influence, 
British and French hotheaded threats of 
immediate use of force against Nasser 
were not carried out. Instead, Great 
Britain called a conference of 24 na- 
tions to meet at London on August 16. 
The task of the conference: To find a 
way out of the Suez crisis acceptable 
both to Egypt and th trading nations 
of the world, 

The conference mad. little progress 
toward a solution. Egypt and Greece 
refused to attend. Of the 22 nations 
present, IS supported international 
operation of the canal. The Soviet 
Union, India, Indonesia, and Ceylon 
backed Egypt's stand. The conference 
was united on one point: Force should 
be avoided in solving the problem. 
Many observers predicted the issue 
eventually would be settled in the 
U.N. For when he envisioned the canal, 
de Lesseps said he had one objective: 
“To open the world to the nations.” 


Dateline: 
Summer 1956 


Roundup of National and International News 


Suez Canal Seized by Nasser—Article on page 17. 
Revolt Behind [ron Curtain— Article on page 11. 
Democratic and Republican Conventions—Report on page 14. 


Terror Takes Toll in Algeria 


Terror took no holiday this summer in the rugged mountain wastes 
of Algeria, in French North Africa. There, more than 400,000 French 
troops fought on, trying to crush tough Moslem guerrilla bands, Thou- 
sands of rebels were killed, wounded, or captured, but the resistance 
became more bitter than ever. 

Moslem nationalists in Algeria demand nothing less than full 
freedom before they cast down their weapons. French government 
of Premier Guy Mollet stands ready to give economic and social 
concessions to the Moslems. But Mollet is also pledged to keep Algeria 
tied to France 


Gold Coast's Gilded Future 


In West Africa, the people of the Gold Coast took another long 
stride toward British Commonwealth status. They voted their popular 
prime minister, Kwame Nkrumah, back into office, giving his party 
71 out of 104 seats in July's parliamentary elections. With their 
economy solidly based on exports of cocoa, the citizens of the Gold 


Coast expect to receive full independence from Great Britain early 


in 1957. Gold Coast will then be renamed Ghana. 


Iceland Gives Cold Shoulder to NATO 


The national elections in Iceland last June cast a dark shadow over 
the future of the free world’s North Atlantic defenses. As a result 
of the elections, a leftist coalition government has been formed 
(with Communist participation). The new government has announced 
that it intends to remain a member of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. But it insists on ousting the 4,000 U, S. troops manning the 
NATO base located in Iceland. The base—a complex network of hang- 
ars, runways, and radar equipment—is one of the West's key installa- 
tions in its defenses against a Soviet surprise attack. 


Hands Around the Hemisphere 


Nineteen presidents and presidents-elect of the Western Hemi- 
sphere republics met for talks in sun-bathed Panama on July 21-22. 
Heading the list of dignitaries was President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
He made the 2,000-mile trip to Panama less than six weeks after his 
emergency abdominal operation. 

Aim of the meeting: To show the unity of the American re- 
publics and to boost inter-American cooperation. The 19 chiefs of 
state signed a five-point “Panama Declaration” to solidify “the bul- 
wark of human liberty and national independence” in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

President Eisenhower proposed that a new program be set up to 
explore “the beneficial uses of nuclear forces [atomic energy] through- 
out the hemisphere.” The President named his younger brother, 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower, as his personal representative for the new 
program. (Dr, Milton Eisenhower was recently chosen president of 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.) 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Focus on the News... 


Wide World photo Wide W 
CYPRUS, British military base in Mediterranean, is still swept by terror. STEEL MILLS started up open hearth furnaces after 
Here a British soldier checks villagers after bomb killed three persons. four-week strike was settled. Fifty-cent-an-hour 
Greek-speaking majority wants Cyprus united with Greece. Turkey objects. wage rises will up steel prices about $8.50 a ton. 


EXPLORER SCOUT chosen to go along on coming Ant- ANDREA DORIA, Italian liner, on July 25 collided with Swedish 
arctica expedition is Richard L. Chappell (left) of Eggerts- liner Stockholm off Nantucket Light, sank 11 hours later. Fifty 
ville, N. Y. Paul Siple (right) was scout on 1928 trip. of 1,709 passengers were still listed among dead and missing. 


United Press photo Wide World phote 
ESCAPE to free world was made by two Polish cadets (second type trainer plane from Warsaw, Poland, to Krems, Austria, 
from left and second from right). They flew their Soviet- where they landed their craft in a farmer's wheat field. 
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NEWS... 


Congressional Scoreboard 


Senators and Representatives worked 
overtime during June and July to ad- 
journ the 84th Congress before the 
Presidential conventions. Here, briefly, 
is the record of accomplishment in the 
closing weeks of the session: 


Bills Passed 


Foreign Aid—Appropriated $3,800,- 
000,000 for foreign aid. This was a 
deep cut from the $4,900,000,000 asked 
by the President, but about $1,000. 
000,000 more than last year’s figure 

National Defense Appropriated 
$34,600,000,000 for defense, including 
$900,000,000 for Air Force (most for 
intercontinental bombers). 

Farm Price Support—Congress gave 
the President his soil bank plan, which 
compensates farmers for withdrawing 
soil acreage from production. Congress 
also approved a bill upholding the 
principle of flexible price supports after 
the President had vetoed a Demo- 
cratic bill restoring rigid price sup 
ports at 90 per cent of parity 

Highway Construction—Paved the 
way for $33,000,000,000 national 
highway building program, to be fi- 
nanced by gasoline and tire taxes. 

Social Security—Lowered from 65 to 
62 the age at which women are eligi- 
ble to receive social security benefits— 
a measure the President opposed. Also 
enabled totally disabled workers to 
receive Federal benefits at age 50 in- 
stead of 65. 

Housing-Approved a measure to 
build 70,000 low-rent public housing 
units over next two years—as requested 
by the President. 

Kidnaping—Approved a bill permit- 
ting the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion to enter kidnaping investigations 
24 hours after the crime. 

Flood Control—Appropriated $756,- 
000,000 for the four-dam Upper Colo- 
rado River Hood control and land recla 
mation project, 

(In all, the President signed into law 
1,041 bills passed by the second session 
of the 84th Congress. ) 


Bills Defeated 


School Construction—House voted 
down Federal aid to states for school 
construction, in part because amend- 
ments barred funds to segregated 
hools. 

Postal Rate Increase—Bill died in 
Senate, after House voted to raise ordi- 
nary letter mail from 3¢ to 4¢ and air- 
mail from 6¢ to 7¢. 

Immigration—President’s proposal to 
admit 18,500 more immigrants a year 
never cleared House committee. 


DeepFreeze 


Pioneer 


e Is the earth getting warmer or 
colder? 

© How does the South Pole change 
the earth's gravity? 

These are just two of the questions 
to which Finn Ronne (ROE-neh) hopes 
to find answers this winter in the earth’s 
frigid sub-basement—the Antarctic 

Captain Ronne, 56, has just been 
given command of an outpost in the 
southwest corner of the Wendell Sea. 
The base is being set up as part of 
Operation DeepFreeze—the Navy's role 
in the International Geophysical Year 
(a world-wide project to study the 
earth and outer space during 1957-58) 

“I have spent more time in Ant- 
arctica than any other American,” the 
blond, Norwegian-born explorer told 
us proudly. “And I have covered more 
of the Antarctic’s vast, frozen expanses 

by dog sled, ship, and plane—than 
any other man in the world,” Ronne’s 
record of sledging 3,600 miles of the 
continent with dog teams stands un- 
challenged to date. 

Captain Ronne’s interest in the Ant- 
arctic came naturally. “My father, 
Martin Ronne, was with Roald Amund- 
sen when Amundsen discovered the 
South Pole in 1911. Later, my father 
joined Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd 
when he made his first polar expedition 
in 1928.” 

At the time of this trip, young Finn 
Ronne was busy with another project. 
He was becoming an American citizen, 
having emigrated to the U. S. in 1923. 
Finn worked for ten years as a me- 
chanical engineer 

“Finally, in 1933, | asked Admiral 
Byrd if I could go along on his second 
Antarctic trip. Byrd agreed to take me 
as a seaman and ski expert,” he said. 

When Finn arrived at the old Byrd 
camp, an unexpected sight greeted his 
eyes. He found his own name carved 
into the wall above his father’s old 
bunk. 

The Antarctic was to hear much 
more of Finn Ronne’s name. In 1939, 
as chief of staff for Admiral Byrd's 
third expedition, Finn Ronne led the 
group that discovered 1,000 miles of 
new coastline between Little America 
and Palmer Peninsula (see map). 

Duty as a Navy officer during World 
War II interrupted Ronne’s polar ca- 


Navy photo 


Finn Ronne 


reer, But in 1947 he headed back to 
the Antarctic on a private exploration 
Together with 22 companions, he com- 
pleted mapping the Wendell Sea coast- 
line—at that time the only uncharted 
coastline in the world. 

Captain Ronne’s wife went along on 
the 1947 trip as a research assistant. 
She was the first woman ever to set 
foot in Antarctica. A new section of 
land discovered on the trip was named 
after her—Edith Ronne Land. 

We asked Captain Ronne if he 
thought the time would ever come 
when the Antarctic would be settled. 
“I don’t think so,” he answered. “The 
people could not be self-sustaining. 
There is still so much about the Ant- 
arctic that is unknown and unexplored. 
There are tremendous resources there— 
in oil and minerals, for example—but 
it will take years to find out the exact 
value.” 

Is there a future in Antarctic re- 
search for today’s high schoolers, we 
asked? “Indeed there is,” Captain 
Ronne replied. “But I would tell them 
first to learn how to be good outdoor 
men—skiers, mountaineers, hikers. Then 
study the sciences we need for Ant- 
arctic research — physics, seismology, 
meteorology. These are big fields. 

“You know,” Captain Ronne said, 
“the Antarctic is larger than the entire 
U. S. and Mexico together. It's really 
a tremendous place!” —Roy Hemminc 
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NEWS... 


From President's Desk 


President Eisenhower underwent an 
emergency operation on June 9 for an 
abdominal disorder. He convalesced at 
his Gettysburg farm and was back at 
his White House desk by mid-July. 

Among the summer's Presidential ac- 
tions were these 

The U. S. got an official motto. The 
President signed a Congressional reso- 
lution making the phrase “In God We 
Trust” om 

The 


national motto, 


President's signature gave a 
new name to Bedloe’s Island in New 
York home of the Statue of 
Liberty. From novw on, the island will 
be called Liberty Island. 

The President named four 
members to the U. S. delegation to the 
United Nations. Two of the men--Sena- 
tor William F. Knowland (Rep., Calif.) 
and Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 
(Dem., Minn.).-have been outspoken 
critics of some aspects of the Presi- 
dent’s foreign policy. The other men 
were Paul G. Hoffman, 
former foreign aid administrator, and 
Ellsworth Bunker, president of the 
American Red Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., permanent U. N. repre- 
will head the U. S. dele- 
gation when the United Nations con- 
venes in New York on November 12. 

There's a new face in President 
Eisenhower's Cabinet. It belongs to 
Fred Seaton, new Secretary of the In- 
terior. Mr. Seaton, a newspaper pub- 
lisher and radio station owner from 


harbor 


new 


industrialist 


( TOSS 


sentative, 


Hastings, Neb., replaces former Secre- 


tary Douglas McKay. Mr. McKay re 
signed his Cabinet post to run for the 
Senate in his home state of Oregon. 


Athletes Break Records 


The summer was a record-breaking 
one for many U. S. sports stars. 

In Los Angeles, at U. S. Olympic 
track and field tryouts, three world 
records were set. (1) Charley Dumas 
of Compton College (Calif.) became 
the first athlete to clear seven feet in 
the high jump. He went over the bar 
at 7 feet % inch. (2) Glenn Davis of 
Ohio State toppled a Russian record 
in the 400-meter hurdles. His time. 
49.5 seconds. (A meter is about three 
inches longer than a yard.) (3) Lou 
Jones of the U. S. Army set a record 
in the 400-meter race. His time: 45.2 
seconds. 

At an Olympics trial swim meet, 18- 
year-old Shelley Mann of American 
University, Arlington, Va., set a record 
in the 100-meter free style race. Her 
time: 1 minute, 4.6 seconds. 

In baseball, Pittsburgh Pirates’ Dale 
Tong hit eight home runs in eight 
straight garnes record 


Vote Here for President! 


you are over 18 and live 
in Georgia or Kentucky, you can't 
vote in this election on November 6. 
But here’s your chance to express your 
opinions in a Presidential poll 
strictly for high school teen-agers! 
The Institute of Student 
(ISO), sponsored by Scholastic Maga- 
zines, conducts polls on timely ques- 
tions among high school students in 


own 


Opinion 


‘cooperation with student newspapers 


Poll No. 26 (below) is the first for this 
school year. 

Your class may take part in this poll, 
whether or not your school 
a member of ISO. Ask 
10 appoint a committee to conduct the 
poll. Each student mark his 
own ballot with Please 
that all questions except No. 2 should 


paper is 
your teacher 
should 


pencil note 


i 


be answered by placing a check (#4) 
space alter your 
) 


If you wish to answer No. 2, 


in the immediately 
choice 
you must write in the games of the 
candidates you favor (surnames will 
do) 

Be sure to fill in the blanks at the 
bottom indicatingg your personal statis 
tics and the name of your school and 
town. If you have already voted through 
vour school paper do not vote twice 

Clip out your ballot and turn it in 
te your teacher or faculty adviser. Ask 
them to mail all ballots in one package 
not later than October 1 to: Institute 
of Student Opinion, 33 West 42nd 
Street. New York 36, N.Y (Postage 
will be refunded.) Resuits. will be pub 
lished in the 


hefore election 


issue of November 1, just 


Republican 


For Pres.: Dwight D. Eisenhower 
For Vice Pres.: Richard M. Nixon 


For President: 


For Vice President: 


as the choice of your parents? 


dent in that state? 


Yes No 


Yes — No 


school full time? 
14 


this year? 


Scheel 


INSTITUTE OF STUDENT OPINION 


Conducted by Scholastic Magazines 
Poll No. 26, September, 1956 
- If you could vote, which one of the following major party tickets nomi- 


nated for President and Vice President of the United States would you 
vote for on November 6, 1956? (Check one party.) 


If you would not vote for either of the tickets listed above, name below 
the men you would prefer to vote for: 


Do you think that the men you would like to vote for would be the same 


Yes No 


Would you favor changing the Electoral College system by dividing the 
electoral vote of each state in proportion to the popular vote for Presi- 


Do you believe that all states should pase laws making young people 
eligible to vote at the age of 18, as Georgia and Kentucky have done? 


Up to what age do you think a boy or girl should be required to attend 


15 16 


If you were not required by law to attend school, would you be in school 


Democratic 


For Pres.: Adlai E. Stevenson 


For Viee Pres.: Extes Kefauver 


No opinion 


No opinion 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. RUMBLINGS IN RED EMPIRE 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 


a. All of the following countries 
are Soviet satellites 
1. Poland 


2. Czechoslovakia 


except 
3. Italy 


4. Rumania 


—__b. Communist leader who opposed 
Stalin while he still lived is 
Thorez Mao Tse-tung 
2. Togliatti 4. Tito 


The Communist party boss in 
Russia today is 


Khrushchev 3. Zhukov 
2. Malenkoy 1. Gromyko 


Satellite countries are helping to 
with all of the 
following except 

1. coal steel 

2. oil 4. cotton 


supply Russia 


A predominantly Moslem coun- 
try behind the lron Curtain is 
1. Albania 

2. Czechoslovakia 


3. East Germany 


1. Rumania 


The satellite most ad 


vanced industrially is 


1. Turkey 


country 


3. Czechoslovakia 
9. Greece 1. Poland 


Belore World War IL most East 
Germans earned a living by 
1. fishing 

2. farming 

5. steel manutacture 


4. mimng 


ll. SUEZ CANAL 


On the line to the left of the name 
in Column A, write the number pre 
ceding the best des ription 


Column A 
Ferdinand de Lesseps 
Benjamin Disraeli 
John Foster Dulles 
Anthony Eden 
Gamal Abdel Nasser 


Column B 
British foreign minister today 
U. S. Secretary of State 
. Egyptian dictator 
. British prime minister today 
19th-century British prime minister 
. Father of the Suez Canal 


ill, READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph on which to base a 
( Note: 


trains with sleeping accommodations.) 


conclusion. Pullman reters to 


The percentage of total passen- 
ger miles traveled by air has in- 
creased steadily during the pe- 
riod covered by the graph 
The percentage of total passen 
ger miles traveled by Pullman 
in 1947 was lower than the es 
timate for 1955 

3. A major reason for the in- 
creased percentage of total pas- 
senger miles in air travel is the 
rising cost of Pullman travel. 
In 1954 the percentage of air 
travel was 70.9 per cent com- 
pared with 29.1 per cent of to 
tal passenger miles traveled by 
Pullman. 


IV. NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


On the line to the left of each of 
in Column A, write the 
number preceding the state in Col- 
umn B in which the person achieved 
political prominence. 
Column A 

a. Harold Stassen 

__b. Christian Herter 


Averell Harriman 


d. Estes Kefauver 


the names 


AIR TRAVEL vs. 
PULLMAN 


% OF TOTAL PASSENGER MILES TRAVELED 


1947 ‘Sl ‘54 1955* 


SOURED TRANEPOR! OF 4 


‘. 


Yue n The San Diego Union 


Is It Loaded? 


e. Lyndon Johnson 
f. Wayne Morse 
g. Richard Nixon 
h. Robert Meyner 
i. Adlai Stevenson 
j. Stuart Symington 
Column B 
Calif. 5. Mo. 9. 
2.Conn. 6. N. J. 
3. Ul. 
£ Mass. 8. Ore. 


Tenn. © 
10. Tex. 
Li. Wis. 


V. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 


Study the cartoon. On the line to 
the left of the following statements 
place a “T” if it is true and an “F” if 
it is false. Draw upon your knowledge 
of Egypt's seizure of the Suez Canal. 
__]. The cartoonist sympathizes with 
President Nasser’s ‘nationaliza- 
tion of the Suez Canal. 

The cartoonist is convinced that 
Nasser is fully prepared to hold 
the canal despite opposition. 
The cartoonist thinks of the ca- 
nal's nationalization by Egypt as 
a gun pointed at the West 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Aswan 

Bulgaria ( bil.gar’l.a) 

Czechoslovakia 

Disraeli 

Farouk ( ) 

Khrushchev, Nikita (kri’shéf, né.ké’ta) 

Lesseps (lé.séps’ ) 

Nasser, Gamal Adbel (nii’sér, ga.mal 
bb.dél) 

Poznan (pdéz'nan) 

Rumania 
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... he showed me how to choose my 
job training before enlistment” 


“I really shopped around before deciding how to serve, and only the 
Army would guarantee that I'd get the training | wanted. My Army 
Recruiter was a real friendly guy and showed me how the Army lets 
you pick your own technical course, And you don’t have to enlist until 
you get a written guarantee that your course is there for you. Now I'm 
becoming an expert in cartography and will be able to step into a 
specialist's job. Whatever you're interested in, you can bet the Army 
has a course in it. You just can’t beat the deal the Army offers you. 
SFC. Joel R. Ledford Your recruiter can fix it up for you, too. He’s a mighty good man to 
Army Recruiter get to know.” 


Marion, North Carolina 
At wile f 


Pvt. William Poteat, Jr. 


YOUR ARMY RECRUITER WILL HELP YOU Graduate, Glenwood High Schoo! 
GET THIS SAME TRAINING PROGRAM 


You can get the same deal Bill got by visiting that a place in class is waiting for you And not 

your local Army Recruiter. He'll tell you about until after high school graduation do you actually 

{ the 100 courses to choose from—electronics, en- enlist. So get in on this program right now and 

gineering, medicine, finance, mechanics just prepare for a great future. Just see your Army 

\ about everything. When you select your course, Recruiter and reserve the course of your choice 
; your recruiter will get you a written guarantee —t no obligation! 


Get choice, not chance, from your Army Recruiter 
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LS SAMQESTIId HALIM 


‘you could win one of the many big 


Ann Pillsburys Recipe Exchange 


Your recip 


9 
Enter Pillsburys 8th Grand 
Pillsbury’ ecipe & ng 
9 
St, Frovt.s? Its easy! Its fun! Heres how to enter: 
z on Just get a free entry blank at your grocer’s. 
You'll also find free entry blanks in specially-marked 
4 tor ig aot CRIES 5 and 10-lb. bags of Pillsbury’s BEST Flour. 
om J Or, write to Ann Pillsbury, Box 211, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Requests should reach Ann Pillsbury 
Vee by September 15 in order for you to receive 


your entry blank in time to enter by October 1. 


family love to have you make. Then 
send in your recipe. It’s that easy... 


Girls! Boys! If you have a good recipe 


prizes in Pillsbury’s 8th Grand National 
Recipe and Baking Contest. It can be 
plain or fancy —one you invented or one 
that’s been a family favorite—just so 
it’s novel or different in taste, prepara- 
tion or appearance, 

Think of the little touches you add 
to food—the recipes your friends and 


Here are some bright ideas 
that won big money ! 


Mies Laure Rott used a basic 
cookie recipe and added a choco 
late mint candy to the cookie 
dough. She swapped her recipe 
and won a big cash prize, 


‘Pillsburys way of swapping 
Americas favorite home recipes 
with you. 


Fun to meet Art Linkletter —and 
Mrs. Bernard Koteen of Wash- 
ington, D.C, was glad to exchange 
her recipe for an Open Sesame 
Pie for a $25,000 Ist prize. 


no slogans, jingles or essays to write. 
And you can win up to $25,000—plus 
an exciting free trip to New York where 
you'll meet celebrities, appear on tele- 
vision and have the time of your life! 
Don’t miss out on the greatest baking 
event and exchange of recipes in Amer- 
ica. P'S. Get Mom to enter, too! 


A simple main dish of ground 
beef filling in pastry triangles 
was the recipe 15-year-old Karen 
Folkmier of Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan, traded for Junior First Prize 
in last year’s Grand National 
Contest. 


4, « 
~ 
, 


win 


National” 


eee 


Now! For the first time! 


Juniors, 12-18 years of age. 
can win top grand prizes...all 
it takes is a recipe! 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE 


SECOND GRAND PRIZE 


JUNIOR WINNERS 


$3,000 First Prize 
$1,000 Second Prize 
" $ 500 Third Prize 


BRIDES 


$3,000 First Prize 
$1,000 Second Prize 
% $ 500 Third Prize 


SENIOR WINNERS 
$§6.000 
$2,000 Second Prize 
= $1,000 Third Prize 


100 GE Stratoliner “All-Automatic"” Ranges 
100 GE All-Purpose Mixers 


PLUS 


PLUS 115 Free trips to New York—'To the 70 Senior 
Recipe Contest Winners, the 15 Junior Recipe Contest 
Winners and the 15 Brides’ Contest Winners—an all- 
expense paid trip to New York and a stay at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in order to compete in the Baking Contest, 
plus a cash prize of $100 each, Pillsbury will provide the 
same trip for one parent or approved adult for each of 
the 15 Junior prize winners. 


Contest closes October I, 1956 
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F The ragged old man wanted 

5 a free meal and lodging 
: for the night . . . but the gift 

: he left behind was priceless 


By GEORGE P. MORRILL 


Stranger with Gift 


WAS a kid, walking home from a 

sandlot football game. I had a bruise 
over my eye that I was proud of. My 
pants were ripped, and the October 
wind—blowing off the Connecticut 
Sound—slid against my leg like cold 
silk. I turned the corner at Hoadley’s 
Grocery. 

Somebody said, “Hey, kid.” 

I can’t describe the voice. It was like 
a rasp on steel .. . no, weaker... 
like gravel on paper. I looked up and 
saw a man dressed completely in rags. 

He was propped against the white 
Route 1 sign, his hands clutching tat- 
tered lapels. He looked like a bundle 
of brown feathers. He was small and old 
and exhausted—even I could see that. 
And yet there was something frighten- 
ing about him. 


Reprinted by permission from This Week. 


Copyright, 1956, by United Newspapers 
Magazine Corporation. 


“You know where a feller can git 
hisself some hash?” he said. 

Ordinarily I'd have backed off. But 
I was feeling brave from football. 
“Kelly's Diner is up by. the Green,” I 
said. 

He shook his head. Then I noticed 
what made him frightening—his eyes. 
The sockets were scarred, the brows 
torn. Something had raked across his 
forehead long ago. Horribly. It was a 
wonder his muddy little eyeballs had 
escaped. 

“Ain't no handouts in diners,” he 
said. 

We looked at each other. It dawned 
on me that some people simply had 
nothing to eat. I guess I hadn’t thought 
about the men my mother was always 
feeding on the back porch—gaunt faces 
that spoke of jobs advertised in Hart- 
ford, Boston, somewhere . .. It was 
mid-depression, 1931. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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At last, no 


smudgy fingers 


When you change ribbons on the 
1957 Royal Portable 


... but on the 1957 Royal Portable you 


simply lift out the ribbon. And throw it away. 


... next just drop ribbon in place like this. Your 
hands never touch the ribbon. Close typewriter and 
type. Now... 


Quiet Deluxe”. 
In 6 exciting new colors. A rugged 
Royal. Standard keyboard afd con- 
trols. Two extrakeys: = + and! 1. 
Clean 'n Easy Ribbon Changer. No 
down payment. 24 months to pay. 
Liberal trade-in at your dealers’. 


The famous Royal 


Up to now, you've had to touch 
a typewriter ribbon to change it. 
So you got your hands dirty. 


...then you just take the new ribbon from 
the box. Nothing to wind! Nothing to thread! 


LOOK at your hands! They’re 
clean! No inky smudges, because 
you haven't touched the ribbon. A 
1957 Royal Portable exclusive! 


Guys and gals, get higher 
marks this year! 


Turn C's into H's and H's into 
A’s by typing your homework 
on a 1957 Royal Portable. Kn- 
courages neatness, better «pell 
ing, clearer thinking. 


The new clean 'n easy ribbon changer | on/y on the 1957 ROYAL portable 


Product of Royal MeBee Corporation 
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Stranger with a Gift 
(Continued from page 26) 


“Maybe,” I said. “Maybe my 


mother 

My father drove up and stopped, ite 
always came by at this time after lock- 
ing the hardware store. He was a big 
man with worried features and a sense 
ol dignity. 

He opened the door. “Going home, 
son?” he said firmly 

The ragged man looked at him. I 
don’t know what started to pass be- 
tween them—my father didn't have 
ruch patience with people who 
wouldn't work, But just then a wind 
came in from the sea. It went through 
the Route 1 elms like a rough hand, 
scattering leaves sunlight. It 
swooshed way up to the cedars that 
lined the New Haven tracks. 

Well, it was nice. It was fresh and 
restless and bright—the way autumn 
was supposed to be. For a moment the 
three of us were caught up in the swift- 
ness of the thing. We were partners in 
it, sort of, 

The ragged man scuffed the curb. “If 
life was like the seasons,” he said, “a 
feller would know what to do.” 

My father adjusted his fedora and 
looked up the street. Then he cleared 
his Throat. “Would you care to have 
supper with us, sir?” 


Orv: house—which had been an Inn 


in Colonial days—stood on a slope back 
from Kelsey Point. It was too big, and 
we couldn't afford to heat it all, those 
days. But it was too wonderful to give 
up. It had oak floors and huge fireplaces 
and five acres of rolling land. The or- 
chard went almost to the beach and in 
spring you could smell blossoms mixed 
with the tang of seaweed 

When we drove in, the ragged man 
sat up in the back seat. The sun was 
dropping slantwise through the orchard. 
It lighted up hundreds of ripe apples. 
It looked as if somebody had decked 
the place with red Christmas bulbs 

“limminy,” he said, blinking his eyes 
and wetting his lips. 

“Theodore,” said my father 
our guest the washroom and get him 


“show 


a towel.” 

Mother served creamed chicken on 
toast. My sister and I ate in awe-struck 
silence while the ragged man’s fork 
chimed on his plate and his whiskers 
grew sticky. He didn’t talk. His cheeks 
worked like bellows and his nervous 
little eves followed each movement of 
food—bread plate . . . pickle dish... . 

Afterwards he sat by the fire and 
smoked, My mother passed candies and 
he crammed a handful in his mouth, 
He talked haltingly with my father. He 
had been out west, picking harvest. He 


couldn’t remember much, things ran 
together so. But he had worked a 
thresher in his younger days—that’s how 
his face had got chewed, caught in the 
machinery. 

We fixed him a bed in the summer 
annex. We piled blankets on his cot. 
We opened the blinds so he could see 
the orchard and the Sound. He stood 
in the window, eating grapes from our 
fruit dish, and didn’t answer our good- 
nights. 

My mother washed the dishes and 
my father paeed around the kitchen. 
“These are hard times,” he said. 

“His poor, scarred eyes. s 

Two silver tears fell in the dishwater, 
I walked into the living room—because 
everything seemed scary if Mother 
cried. 

We all went to bed without talking. 
I was mad at the ragged man. He had 
changed everything. Nothing seemed 
secure, | shivered in my cool sheets, 
trying to imagine what it would be like 
to have no place to sleep and nothing 
to eat. 

In the morning, Mother sent me to 
wake him. I knocked, then pushed 
open the door. He was gone. The bed 
was neatly made, the blankets folded. 
I looked around, then glanced at the 


pillow. 
“Mother!” : 
She came running. ‘ 


“Look!” I cried. 

On the pillow lay four five-dollar bills. 

Twenty dollars. It was a day when 
a man could forget whose picture was 
on the two-dollar bill. 

“Why, he could 
Kelly's,” I eried. 

My father arrived. He folded the 
money thoughtfully in an envelope and 
tucked it in his big roll-top desk. 

“Perhaps,” whispered my mother, 
“that was everything the poor old man 
had. All his summer savings.” 

Perhaps. The idea seemed fantastic— 
but there it was. As autumn deepened 
and leaves blew in bright piles against 
the house, we wondered, We had given 
the old man something that he had 
considered more valuable than his last 
bit of security. And we hadn’t realized 
we were in a position to give anything 
to anyone, 


have eaten at 


l, shocked us—and then things began 
to happen. 

My father brought home an old wood 
stove and set it up in the annex. Mother 
did over the walls with some remnant 
wallpaper—puffy red roses on white. I 
painted a chair. My sister sewed a 
torn rug. And we had a new room—free. 

“Now, boy,” said my father, “we 
can chop up those blown-over. apple 


trees we've been talking about for a 


year.” 


Every night we chopped. My father’s 
face grew ruddy and the worry wrinkles 
smoothed out. We came in to supper, 
lugging firewood and shouting. 

You wouldn’t believe the change. 
Our table had no more gloomy talk 
about taxes or somebody’s overdue 
hardware bill. We spoke of a silver fish 
that had leaped in the twilight Sound 

. or the apple that bounced on my 
father's head. The depression sort of 
grouched off into a corner—still there all 
right, but no longer sitting in the front 
parlor. 

The first one to try out the new room 
was a pimple-faced man who said he 
had driven tent stakes for a Toledo car- 
nival. He had bloodshot eyes and he 
smelled like a distillery. He sat in the 
chair I had painted, throwing chunks 
of applewood in the stove. After him 
came a Negro boxer, an old woman 
selling silk stockings, a young Swede on 
his way to a welder’s job in Detroit. 
Then we lost count. 

They all left something—mumbled 
thanks, a tiny angel carved out of wood, 
some pretty buttons... . A glow settled 
over the house. America was riding out 
hard weather, and we were helping. 


Wart. that was quite a few years 


back. Two wars have come and gone. 
My father’s hair is white—he’s retired. 
The other night I drove up from the 
office in New York, and we walked 
along the beach. The sand crunched 
pleasantly—I was barefoot, although it 
was October. The waves bubbled under 
a wafer moon. 

He stopped and pointed to the house. 
It was huge, fresh-painted. There was 
no problem of money now. Although 
there were always wayfarers in good 
times or bad. 

“Pretty,” he said. 

He meant the annex, which had 
grown to two stories. Its windows made 
a lemon-colored pattern in the dark. 
Five wayfarers were there in five cheer- 
ful rooms—two sailors, a female evan- 
gelist, a shoemaker and a college kid. 
A slow night. 

“The Ragged Man figured this place 
out the minute he saw it,” my father 
chuckled. “It’s a natural-born Inn. It 
wasn’t built for just a house.” 

We stood there, thinking about the 
Ragged Man. Was he dead? Was he 
wandering around somewhere looking 
for a night’s lodging? I had always 
hoped he would shuffle up the road 
some afternoon, squinting at the house 
with his half-blinéd eyes. There were 
four five-dollar bills waiting for him. 
They still waited in a pigeonhole of 
my father’s roll-top desk—and they had 
gathered a lot of interest. 

Certainly enough for a room at the 
Inn as long as he wanted it. 
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PEN AND PENCIL SET 
at 
+t 


: 
ALL-NEW 


precision 


BALL POINT 


PETITE-PAK SET—dainty, purse-size “K" PEN AND PENCIL SET—matching Pen NEW BALL POINTS—"K" or Standard. Nine years in the 
Pen and Pencil Set in convenient and Push-Pencil, with rich deep-toned making. Now, enjoy a new writing experience in Ball 
case. Choice of paste! colors—pink, barrels and lustrous metal caps. And, the Point Dependability. Extra-Fine or Medium line. Worthy, 
peach, orchid, aqua, blue and yellow. Esterbrook “Renew-Point” of your choice. matching companions for Esterbrook Pens and Pencils. 


To make your writing look better | 
choose the right point for the way you write ... by number 


oK NEW, INSTANT-STARTING ESTERBROOK BALL POINT 


New, “CST” Ink with Controlled Surface Tension. . . an Esterbrook 
exclusive .. . assures smooth, no-skip, no-smear writing. Ink is 
waterfast on paper, yet washable from fabric in soap or detergent. 


King-size Refill has 4'/2-mile writing capacity. 
New, repeater-type, Retracting Mechanism... 


push the top to extend the point. Million-time-tested. 


MORE THAN 3O POINT STYLES 


THE 4 
pow OF 


(alse public Counter use) 
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Hi There, Scholastic! 


By Rex Hemingway, Branford, Connecticut 
® Starred words refer to Senior Scholustic 


2 4 


3 


“Tops, don't miss. Good. 


“Save your money. 

+ Students are invited to 4 
3 submit crossword 4 15 6 17 
THE KING AND 1. (20th wblication 

Scholastic azines j 


Cent.-Fox. Produced by Charles 
Brackett, Directed by Walter Lang.) 


The latest of the Rodgers and Ham- pe RA 
merstein musical plays to reach the  ehout 50 words, of which ; 

“ay ceou! each published we 

ivishiy produced, with gorgeous set- will poy $10 ae 4 5 
tings and costumes and a top-notch  incude pursie design, 
cast, it is a regal feast whipped up by 
experts. As the prim mid-Victorian 


nitions, @newers on 

separate sheets, desi 36 7 38 
schoolmarm who arrives in Siam to 
teach the king's large assortment of 


Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 


24 25 2% |27 28 129 


with answer filled 

by 
the atle or 

nal and his own work. az a5 

Keep copy os puzzles 


children and wives, Deborah Kerr is 49 150 5) 52 
utterly charming. And Yul Brynner rede. Address Possle 
repeats on the screen his dashing por a “4 “ae 53 54 55 |56 - 57 58 
trait of the King of Siam that brought Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
him fame on the stage. He is a man a > er 59 60 6) 
3 torn between a passion for progress 
and his own semi-barbaric tradition 62 63 
3 The conflict has been expressed in 
x some of Rodgers and Hammerstein's 4 


most haunting tunes 


HIGH SOCIETY. (M-G-M. Pro- 
duced by Sol C. Siegel. Directed by 
Charles Walters.) 


What is probably our last movie 
glimpse of Princess Grace Kelly is not 
unfortunately her most memorable 
performance, Thin and taut, she often 
seems to be viving an amateurish imi 
tation of 


not too 


Katharine Hepburn. This is 
urprising since High Society 
is actually a re-make with music of one 
of Hepburn’s most successful comedies 
The Philadelphia Story. Grace plays a 
society girl on the verge of a second 
marriage. Bing Crosby, her song-writ 
ing ex-husband, still hopes she'll change 
her mind, Frank Sinatra and Celeste 
Holm are a pair of wise-cracking re 
porters on Bing's sick Louis Arm 
and to 


strong is along just for the ride 


help put over Cole Porter tunes 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


“Tops, don't miss i“ i“ Good 
Fair “Save your money 
Drama Comedy—(C Musicel @M Docu 
@entary Animated Western—(W) 


wv Moby Dick (D); The Great Loco- 
motive Chase (D); Carousel (M); Rich- 
ard Ul (D); Oklahoma! (M). 


Seven Wonders of the World (Y); 
The Phantom Horse (D). 


“The Ambassador's 
Edge of Hell (D) 


The First Traveling Saleslady (M). 


Daughter (C); 


* 1 & 5. Senior Scholastic’s pro and con 
feature of the Week. 
0. Automobiles travel on four of these 
2. A chocolate beverage 
4. Clothed 
5. Possess 
Rows of seats in a church 
Movie singer Lanza’s initials 
Apple for the Teacher 


19 Song, 
20. Not down 
22 Famous French general of World 
War Il, Charles Caube 
23. Song, Love a Many-Splen- 
dored Thing 

24. Opposite electrical 
abbr.) 

26. llorsepower (abbr 

28. Rosemary's nickname 

°30. You meet interesting people in Scho- 
lastic’s of the Week 
Windup 

Scholastics popular leen-Ag Book 
Club (abbr.) 

°37. People in the news appear in our 
feature of the Week 

on radio (abbr. ) 


current from 


12. Frequency modulat 
Sontheast (abbr 
15. Nobel Prize atomi physic ist sidor 

abi ( initials ) 
16. Bachelor of Science degree (abbr.). 
7 Amplitude Modulation radio (abbr.). 
49 be or not to be 
51. Registered Nurse (abbr.) 
52. Public Relations Sage 

*53. Our foreign articles deal with such 

important world areas as 

Polastic ’s founder and publisher, 

Maurice R. Robinson ( initials). 
*57. Tips on choosing a career may be 
found in the Interview of the —~. 
59. Extent or bounds 
61. Fear of impending danger. 
62. This type of =~] 
impulses. 


*63. Senior Scholastic’s editor-in-chief is 


Kenneth M 


. We breathe it. 
. Western Reserve (abbr.). 
. Knocked down (boxing abbr.). 

. Our Listenables and Lookables page 


tissue conducts 


Following the rates new 
movi for our readers 

his i, pe of exam is not written. 
Communist 


United States (abbr.) 


}. England’s ruler from 1653 to 1658, 


liver -romwell ( initials) 

Dad's nickname slang ) 

Many people like tea this way 
lo shrink, quivering 

The Tony of Trapeze (initials). 
Prisoner of war (abbr.) 
Shakespeare wrote 

Not oft 

Our Newsmaker page describes such 
men as Burmese ader 

lo move in action 
Honor traternity 
Conditional conjunction 
South American mountain range 
Kither 

Recent movie, A Man Called —— 
A famous wizard lived there 
Roadside lodging place 


You Like It 


Beta Kappa 


Ensign (abbr. ) 
By way ol 
folstoy write and Peace 
Recent film, Helen ‘ Troy 
‘overed with water 

country, ‘tis of thee.” 


Relative 


Senior Scholastic (abbr. ). 


. Scholastic’s sports column is written 


by Herman 

“Give us this day our daily __.” 
Actor in a play without words. 
Britain's Order of Merit (abbr.). 
Railroad (abbr.). 

To strip off the skin or bark. 


Alfred's nickname. 
56. Right (abbr.). 


previews and radio 
First note of the musical seale 
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“Coke” ia a registered trade-mark. Copr. 1956 The Coca-Cola Company. 


feel the difference. 


Coke. puts you at your sparkling best! 


Anyone for fun? The fountain’s the place to find it! 
And part of the fun, for millions, is the real great taste 
and sparkling refreshment of ice-cold Coca-Cola. Why 


not let Coke give your next lunch a nice happv sparkle? 
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WEAREVER 
DELUXE RETRACTABLE 
BALL PEN 
Revolutionary push-but- 
ton action. Handsomely 
styled in eye - catching 
colors. Every cartridge 

pre-tested. 


in or out 
of school- 
choose 


WEAREVER 


Look for the WEAREVER 

Self-Service Display. Choose from the 
world’s largest selection of Ball Pens, 
Fountain Pens and Mechanical Pencils 
popularly priced from 29¢€ to $1.95. 


DAVID KAHN, INC., North Bergen, N. J. 
The World's Largest Pen Manufacturer For More Than 60 Years! 


WEAREVER 
PENNANT 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
Attractively produced 
with the point that’s 
right for you and in your 
choice of eye-appealing 


Choose the point 
best for you: 


Fit, 


> The $64,000 question of the 1956-57 
TV season is “What can’t Steve Allen 
do?” He has written stories, poetry, a 
TV musical; he plays better than aver- 
age piano; he starred as the band- 
leader in The Benny Goodman Story, 
his book, The Funny Men, has just been 
published (Simon & Schuster), an anal- 
ysis of sixteen outstanding TV come- 
dians—Fred Allen, Jack Benny, Sid 
Caesar, Phil Silvers, and Jackie Glea- 
son, among others. And now he has the 
audacity to take on the Great Stone 
Face; for NBC has thrown him into the 
most hotly contested spot of the week, 
8-9 p.m., Sundays, opposite CBS-TV’s 
Ed Sullivan Show. Allen amazed every- 
one but the Elvis Presley fans when 
his NBC show got a higher rating than 
Sullivan’s for the first time in many 
months. The big question remains: Can 
Steve Allen consistently beat Sullivan 
at his own game of variety entertain- 
ment? 


> Steve Allen’s successful presentation 
of jazz on Tonight (NBC-TV, Monday- 
Friday, 11:30 p.m., E.D.T.) has per- 
suaded the network to give more at- 
tention to this art. Best in Jazz (NBC- 
TV, Saturdays, 5-5:30 p.m., E.D.T.) 
is a new fall show that will cover fa- 
mous jazz spots throughout the country 
by live remotes. And Producers’ Show- 
case returns on Monday, September 17 
(NBC-TV, 8-9:30 p.m., E.D.T.) with 
an original musical, The Lord Won't 
Play Favorites, starring Louis Arm- 
strong and Kay Starr. 


>» Robert Montgomery Presents (Mon- 
days, 9:30-10:30 p.m., E.D.T.) starts 
its fall season on September 10 with 
The Thirteenth Man, by Robert Wal- 
lace, the story of Sgt. Kelly, leader of 
a squad of 12 mechanics in charge of 
F86 fighters. 


> Elections are the big news this fall, 
and Pick the Winner (CBS-TV and 
radio, Wednesdays until! election, 7:30- 
8:00 p.m. E.D.T. on TV; 8:30-9 p.m, 
on radio) begins on September 12 
to help you do just that. Four of the 
broadcasts will pit the outstanding 
champions of the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties against each other, in 
the fashion of the Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates. The other four programs will be 
of the news conference type, with 
party spokesmen being interviewed on 
key campaign issues by the nation’s 


| top political writers. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS: Insist on “P-F” Gym Shoes... 


they help you play your best... longer. 


‘p.- 4 means Posture 
Foundation 


1. The important “P-F" rigid wedge 
helps keep the weight of the 
body on the outside of the 


normal foot decreasing 
foot and leg muscle 
strain, increasing 
endurance. 


2. Sponge rubber 
cushion 


X-RAY DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATES THE SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES OF “*P-F'* 


Here’s how you go full speed longer with “P-F”’ 
Gym Shoes: their famous rigid wedge feature helps 
decrease foot and leg muscle strain... 

helps increase endurance. (See diagram.) 


"'P.F” Gym Shoes also give you tough traction tread 
soles for sure footing and fast stops and 
starts. You get extra comfort from cushion 
insoles and uppers that “breathe.” 


You turn in your best performance in / 
every gym class, every game with 5 
the help of ‘“P-F’’ Gym Shoes. 
Stop in at your favorite store 
and get your pair today. 


D F Gym Shoes are made only Pn 
UL B. F. Goodrich and Hood Rubber Co. 


BODY WEIGHT 
ON OUTSIDE 


of normal foot 
with aid of 
“Pp-F" rigid 
wedge (““A"’ at 
right) helps 
reduce fatigue 
and increase 
comfort. 
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Record Wreckers 


HAT a year this has been for high 
T-e-r-r-i-f-i-c! All 


over the land our schoolboy stars have 


school athletes 


been “busting” records like dise jockeys 
gone beserk. Every time you look 


around, plop! another record is 


smashed to bits 

Pp In basketball, a dead-eye dick from 
a litthe mountain school in Kentucky 
(Wayland H. S.) made a mess out of 
the scoring marks. Kelly Coleman siz- 
zied the nets for a fantastic 46.8-point 
What's more, he 
wound up his career with an all-time 
record of 4,263 points in 127 games— 
an average of 33.6 points a game! 


a-game average 


In the famed Kentucky state tourna- 
ment, dead-shot Kelly smashed every 
record in the book. He sank 187 points 
in four games, including a single game 
high of 67! 

p In football, the country's top scorer 
was Billy Cannon of Istrouma Parish 


Billy Pierce took a shower.. a 


H. S., Baton Rouge, La. The fastest 
sprinter in the Pelican State, Billy flew 
like he was shot out of a Cannon. He 
racked up a whopping 229 points! 

And let’s not forget Frank Gupton of 

Trinidad (Colo.) High. Frank, who 
tallied only three points less than Billy 
Cannon, specialized in real long touch- 
down trips. He ripped off 34 td's on 
runs like this: 60 yards, 40 yards, 54, 
99, 14, 60, 34, 34, 33, 89, 71, 60, 37, 
65, 93, 81, ete. 
p In track, our schoolboy stars positive 
ly sparkled. They ran, jumped, and 
threw circles around the record book. 
They wiped no fewer than seven marks 
out of sight! 

440-Yard Run—Jerry White of Cor- 
coran (Calif.) H. S. lowered the 47.2 
second standard to 46.7. 

One Milé—Jim Bowers of DeKalb 
(Ill.) H. S. clipped 3.4 seconds off the 
old mark of 4:19.5, setting a new rec 
ord of 4:16.1. 


then he used Vitalis 


e Sox lefthander Billy Pierce rarely goes to the shower before the game ends 


New greaseless way to keep your hair neat all day 


Alter exposure to water wind or sun, 
Vitalis restores hair's normal nioisture 
balance better than leading cream or — like 
oil tonics. It makes even thick. unruly 


hair easy to manage. Yet you never VITALIS® HAIR TONIC WITH V-7. 


have an oil-slick look, because Vitalis 


contains V-7, the greaseless groom- 
ing discovery. Try new Vitalis—you'll 


(And so will your teammate.) 
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High Jump—Walt Mangham, an All- 
American basketball star from New 
Castle (Pa.) H. S., leaped G ft. 9% in., 
bettering the record of 6-9%. 

Broad Jump—Oscar Bean of Jefferson 
H. S., Los Angeles, soared 25 ft. 4% in., 
beating the old mark by % in. (This 
record won't be approved since it was 
chalked up in a dual meet.) 

Pole Vault—Jim Brewer, high flyer 
from North Phoenix (Ariz.) H. S., 
added 1% in. to his national mark of 
14 ft, 2 in. 

Shot Put—Homer Robertson of Pacific 
H. S. in San Bernardino, Calif., heaved 
the 12-pound ball 63 feet. 9% in., 
breaking the old standard of 62-5%. Ray 
Locke of Barrington (R. 1.) H. S. also 
broke the record with a heave of 62 ft. 
7% in. 

880-Yard Relay—A fleet foursome 
from Jefferson H. S., Los Angeles, low- 
ered the record from 1:27.2 to 1:25.9. 

And Charles Piggee a Pasadena 
(Calif.) H. S. also rates a whoop and 
a holler for tying the 120-yard high 
hurdles mark of 14.0 seconds. 
p> Too bad about Jerry White (the 
440-yard record smasher) and Don 
Trautman of Roanoke (La.) H. S. Both 
these great high school track stars just 
missed making the 1956 Olympic team 

Jerry in the quarter-mile and Don in 
the broad jump. 

You'd think that since the Olympic 
Games bring together the greatest ath- 
letes in the world, no high schoo] athlete 
could hope to win anything. Yet every 
once in a while some schoolboy whiz 
will make a pretty red, white and blue 
splash for Uncle Sam 

In the 1912 Olympics, it was Ted 
Meredith of Mercersburg (Pa.) Acad 
emy. Ted ripped off a blazing 1:51.9 
to cop the 800-meter run. He also fin 
ished 4th in the 400-meter run and 
ran on Uncle Sam’s championship 
1600-meter relay team. 

Three Olympics later (1924) along 
came Lee Barnes of Hollywood (Calif.) 
H. S. to win the pole vaulting crown 
with a leap of 12 ft. 11% in. 

In 1928, two young high school 
athletes wore the red, white and blue 
in Olympic competition. Frank Wykoff, 
speed demon from Glendale (Calif.) 
H. S.. finished 4th in the 100-meter 
dash and ran on the winning 400- 
meter relay team. Sid Bowman of 
Hammond (La.) H. S. competed but 
failed to place in the hop, step and 
jump. 
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In the next Olympics (1932), Corny 
Johnson of Los Angeles (Calif.) H. S. 
cleared 6 ft. 5% in. to finish 4th in the 
high jump. 

In 1936, Billy Brown of Baker (La.) 
H. S. competed in the hop, step and 
jump without placing. 

Ihe 1948 Olympics turned out to be 
a field day for a high school athlete. 
The big hero was the great Bob 
Mathias of Tulare (Calif.) H. S., cham- 
‘pion in the decathlon event. 

And in the last Olympics (1952) 
Milt Campbell of Plainfield (N. J.) 
H. S. finished second in the decathlon 


> Hot tip: Keep an eye on Angelo 
Coia, freshman halfback at The Cita- 
del. Angie, the pride of Philadelphia, is 
a rangy 6 ft. 2 in., 190-pounder who 
can move like a scared hurricane. Dur 
ing the past summer, he was the sensa- 
tion of Eastern track meets—reeling off 
times like 9.5, 9.7, and 9.8 in the 100- 
vard dash. That's flying, brother, espe- 
cially for a kid just out of high school 
With his size and speed, Angie ought 
to be a terror on the gridiron. Anyway, 
I'm rooting like crazy for him. He’s one 
of the nicest kids I ever met. Though 
he has an Olympic future in track, foot- 
ball is his real love. He’s a key man on 
The Citadel “team of destiny.” 
Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


“Easy Going,’ by Lawrence Schiller, La Jolla (California) Junior- 
Senior High School. Entered in 1954 Scholastic Ansco Photography 
Awards. First shown at Bullock's Downtown, Los Angeles, California. 


FOOTBALL ‘GREATS’ 
PLAY WILSON 


So can you...for touchdown results 


F1132 For the maximum in feel 
and gripping in any weather, try 
the ball autographed by All-Amer- 
ican Alan Ameche. Made of top- 
selection, full-grain, pebbled 
cowhide. A real point maker in 
rough play. 


F3080 Comfort with a variety of safety features. 


F2070 Designed like popular 
college combinations, this Tenite 
helmet has a transparent, shatter- 
proof Lucite mask made with 4” 
heavy-duty Vinyl Foam padding 
for the jaw area. Available in four 
color combinations. 


Cantilever web construction providing a sturdy base 
for corrugated epaulets and leather-hinged molded 
cap fibers, Laced front and back with leather slide 


closure. 


Alon 
Ameche 


Footbo!! 


Combination 
Helmet and 
face Mask 


THE WILSON NAME IS PART OF THE GAME 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago + Fastest nation-wide service from 32 branch offices + (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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By GAY HEAD 


ACK to the books for ‘another 
year of new friends, new fun, 
new learning! For some of you, it’s 
the last year at Ye Olde High School, 
so you're already planning for fall 
of ‘57. For others of you, Ye Olde 
High School is a new setting where 
the competition for dates, grades, 
and friends runs high. But some of 
you say you're tired of the alma 
mater and want to leave before the 
fun of a new year. If you'll remem- 
ber that the wide, wide world will 
be more wonderful to you if you 
come prepared for it with diploma 
in hand, you'll do some hard think- 
ing before you act foolishly. 
You can make ‘56-57 a year of 
good friends and good times. It’s all 
up to you. 


Q. I'm a senior this year, but I'm 
tired of school and old enough to quit. 
I can get a full-time sales-girl job in a 
local department store. What do you 
think of this idea? 


A. Why do you want to cheat your- 
self out of your last year of high school 
fun? Maybe you think that high school’s 
been tough going, with daily home- 
work assignments, tests and quizzes, 
and subjects that you now think have 
no value for you, 

Since you've been going to school for 
most of your life, you may have forgot- 
ten its advantages. You've made some 
good friends and you've had some good 
times at school parties and dances with 
your man of the hour. If you've been a 
wise girl, you've joined a few clubs 
whose activities in home economics, 
swimming, or dramatics have interested 
you. And, whether you realize it or not, 
those “tiresome” subjects in English, 
and math have been giving you a back- 
ground to lean on for the rest of your 
life. When to say “doesn't” instead of 
“don't,” and how to balance a budget 
may seem trivial now, But someday, if 
it means going from sales-girl to assist- 
ant buyer or being able to manage your 
husband's salary, you'll be praising Miss 
Bundy and Mr. Thurber for all their 
homework and tests. 

Why rush into the 9-5 life of a work- 
ing girl? If you want to earn some 
money, work on Saturdays, You'll get 
job experience and earn some money 


Boy 


A Scholastic Magazines cartoon by J. Whiting 
“Hey, Sis, do you plan on adding an- 
other letter to your collection this year?’ 


of your own. Meanwhile, you'll get that 
diploma which will mean more “dol- 
lars and sense” when you go to work 
full-time. 


Q. I've had to transfer to a new 
school where I don't know anyone. It 
seems that the fellows who get the 
dates around here are always the loud- 
mouths. How can I be just as lucky 
without being just as noisy? 


A. Perhaps the loud-mpuths monop- 
olize the dates because the other boys 
are afraid to speak up and drown them 
out. Since the girls go out only upon 
invitation, speak up and refuse to be 
intimidated by “Big Mouth” Bob, 

It's a known ‘ ¢t that girls prefer 
gentlemen. A Ueman” is a fellow 
who shows cc ation for his date. 


He doesn’t “sh f” or act boisterous 
in groups or ou «. tes. He treats his 
date with respeci he has good 
table manners; he stands when she 


comes into a room; he holds doors and 
coats for her; he'll return her to the 
doorstep before her curfew. 

Ask a girl for a date in your own 
quiet, polite way. She may be surprised 
—and pleasantly so—and you'll probably 
get the date. 


Q. | want to go to college, but my 
folks can't afford it. I plan to work after 
school and Saturdays, but I can’t pos- 
sibly save enough money. What can I 

2 


A. Your first step should be towards 
either your guidance director's or prin- 
cipal’s office. Tell him your situation 
and he'll be able to advise you exactly 
what to do. 

He'll probably ask what kind 


you 
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of college you'd like to enter, what 
career you're considering, how your 
grades stack up with those of others 
in your class, and how much you'll be 
able to contribute to your own support. 
He’ may say that lack of money is now 
one of the least fearful problems facing 
you. So many industries have begun 
financing college educations for worth- 
while students that there are dozens of 
scholarships for which you can apply. 
Colleges, of course, still offer many 
scholarships—more than formerly be- 
cause many industries are also aiding 
the schools directly. Your state or some 
loca] organizations may award scholar- 
ships for which you can compete with 
other high school seniors. 

Write to your favorite colleges and 
ask for information on scholarship aid. 
Many colleges and universities have 
programs in which the students work 
part-time in the cafeteria, bookstore, 
post office, or at the switchboard to 
defray expenses. Maybe there are jobs 
open to students in the town where the 
college is located. The college itself 
will be able to give you information on 
self-help possibilities. 

Your guidance director or principal 
can probably give you some college 
catalogues to look over. With them you 
can find out how you meet their re- 
quirements. If you lack a course, you 
still have this year to. include it. Good 
luck to you! 


Q. I'd love to go out with a certain 
boy who's on the football squad, but he 
doesn't know I'm alive! How can I get 
him to ask me for a date? 


A. Do you smile at him and say 
“Hi!” to him every chance you get? Are 
you your friendliest, nicest, most at- 
tractive self when he’s around? Do you 
start a conversation with him when 
you have the opportunity? 

Of course, you don’t chase him and 
you don’t play it so cool that he thinks 
you're indifferent. When you're talking 
to him, you try to keep on subjects that 
are interesting to him. Whether you 
discuss the spectacular play he made 
on Saturday or his book report in Eng 
lish, show him that you're interested in 
what he’s doing. 

If you're able to invite him, along 
with some other boys and girls, to your 
house for a record session, go ahead. 
You may be giving him the chance to 
show you that he does know you're 
alive. 


What's on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality, 
school, or family problems? If you 
have a question which you'd like to 
have answered in “Boy dates Cirl,” 
send it to: Gay Head, Senior Scholastic, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Questions of greatest interest will be 
discussed in future columns. 
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Viewpoint 


“Sir,” said the young man, “your 
daughter has promised to be my wife.” 
“Well” —the father shrugged — “it’s 
your own fault, What else do you ex- 
pect, if you keep on hanging around 


here?” 


Home Folks 


Come, Now 


He: “And another thing—you never 
get me a_ hot when I 
home.” 

She: “I like that. Why, you had a 
boiled egg only yesterday.” 


meal come 


Balance Sheet 


SITTING 


Tests show that students who use 
typewriters get up to 38% higher 
grades. Why not give yourself this 
advantage in the school year just 
beginning? But, before you buy, 
make sure that you see the new 
Remington Quiet-riter, the modern 
portable that gives you more for 
your money in typing ease and con- 
venience ...in appearance... and 
in durability! 

No other portable is easier to 
buy—$1 a week pays for the Quiet- 
riter! See your Dealer about these 
terms and down payment, if any. 
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Oops, Sorryl 
One brisk and windy evening an 
English policeman was walking through 
a park when he saw a couple sitting 
on a bench, 
“Airy, isn’t it?” he said pleasantly, 
“No,” replied the girl, “Charlie.” 


Granada Keview 


Food for Thought 


Pity the from Indio, 
California, who wrote home for money 
for a date—his parents sent him a whole 
box full, right out of their own back 
yard. 


poor student 


Highland Park 


PRETTY 
with a new Remington Quiet-riter portable 


Choose your Quiet-riter in any 
of these handsome decorator colors 

Desert Sage, Mist White 
Sand or French Grey. Elegant lug- 
gage-type carrying case and touch 
typing instruction book included! 


Green, 


ONLY 
$4 

"A WEEK 


Memingtorn. DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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As a Teen Age Book Club member, you get your 
choice of 16 terrific books each month—PLUS a free 
book for every four books you buy! 

Also, each month every TAB member gets a free 


personal copy of TAB NEWS, the colorful 1-page 
ublication that announces and describes the 16 new 
selections. 
If you'd like to be a member of the Teen Age Book 
Club—and get more fun out of reading—fill out the 
coupon to the right and give it to vour teacher. 


(Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines) 


33 West 42nd Street, New York, 36, N. Y. 


abe 


TO MY TEACHER: 


I'd like to belong to TAB Club and start my own 
collection of books. Please send for the How to 
Start a Teen Age Book Club Kit as shown on page 
8-T of your Scholastic Teacher edition of this 
magazine. 


Signed 


Lee 
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= §©=. These are just a few of the many books available in 

«colorful, pocket-size, inexpensive editions through 

the Teen Age Book Club. How many have you read? §& 

HAND DUR TEACHER | 


Foreign Tongue 


Two elderly American ladies were 
journeying across Canada for the first 
time. In the West, the train stopped in 
a large station and they got out for a 
walk. Meeting a man on the platform, 
one asked, “What place is this?” The 
man said, “Saskatoon, Saskatchewan.” 
The lady, thrilled, turned to her com- 
panion and whispered, “They don’t 
speak English here!” 


Kabiegram 


Long Trip 
A tourist stopped his car on the road 
and asked a country boy how far it was 
to Smithville. 
The boy replied, “It’s 24,999 miles 
the way you're goin’, but if you turn 


around, it isn’t but four.” 
Balance Bheet 


How Truel 


One of the heaviest loads you can 


carry is a bundle of bad habits. 
McCall Spirit 


Large Order 


“Now,” said the architect, “suppose 
you give me a general idea of the style 
of home you want.” 

“Well, I think—” the husband began, 
but his wife interrupted him. 

“We're not particular,” she said, “but 
we want something to go with a door- 
knocker I picked up last summer in 


Vermont.” 
MeCall Spirit 


True Enough 
Professor: “Can you tell me anything 
about the great chemists of the 17th 
century?” 
Student; “They are al] dead, sir.” 


The Balance Sheet 


Jackpot Question 


Baby Sitter: “Everything went fine, 
Mrs. Evarts. Judy drank all her milk, 
Tommy went to bed without a peep 


and, oh yes, a quiz show called. | won| 


$10,000.” 


Me(aii Spirit | 


Bargain 


The old college jalopy puffed up and 
came to a rattling halt at the turnpike 
tollhouse. “Twenty-five cents,” 
tollkeeper. > 

“Sold!” cried the student. 


I\l!note Shaf 


said the 


How Come? 


Doctor: “That pain in your leg is 
caused by old age. 
Grandpa: “Nonsense. The other leg 


is the same age and doesn’t hurt a bit.” 
Pensacola Gosport 


In Other Words 


The teacher wrote the following sen- 
tence on the blackboard and asked her 
pupils to paraphrase it: 

“He was bent on seeing her.” 

Little Willie turned in this para- 
phrase: 

“The sight of her doubled him up.” 


Home Folks 


Strict Diet 


A visitor asked the sword swallower 
to demonstrate his art. He picked up 
some pins and needles and swallowed 
them. 

“But,” protested the visitor, 
aren't swords.” 

“I know,” was the reply, “but I'm on 
a diet.” 


“those 


Wall Street Journal 


(wollet Sire 
2a 3M) 


Everybody's doing it! 
Beautiful portrait-quality 
otos made from your 
javorite snapshot or portrait! 
For Super-Speed service, 
send 25¢ extra 
Send picture and money to: = 
pnoros, Hitiside, WI, Bon 


SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL T 


CARDS 50 


39 
STUDY ART IN CALIFORNIA 


Learn from practicing professionals at ouvtstandin 

promt echoel, Acerediied. instruction in advertising 
illustration, painting, product design, packaging, story tilue 
tration lettering. graphic design, industria) design, fashion 
illustration, automotive design, photography. Academic sub- 
jects included. 4-year courses lead to degree. Coed 

students, 25th year. Catalog. New terme Feb.. June, Seps 


ART CENTER SCHOOL 


dwerd W. Adams, Director 
West St. Les Angeles 6. Calif. 


Make *50-*75-*100 


JEXTRA MONEY 


Sell WEW STYLE Greeting Cords 


Bhow amesing value 

tetas. assortments. 
Srappings neoveities. Pre. 
bo: 


New England Art Publishers 
Werth Abington 096.4 Mass. 


TRIPLE OFFER 5c 


mm, Square and Pet 
_ aliin’ 
Five complete mint sets plus colurful 
unused commemorative collection only 
with approvais, EXTRA! United 


OK Nations stamps used on all matt 
! 


SUNLITE, Box 12590, Contre! Ste., 


SENIORS! 


BE THE FIRST IN YOUR SCHOOL TO SELL 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn Sensational Commissions! 


Have plenty of spending money 
during your senior year. Print- 
craft's wide selection of beautiful 
cards will enable you to sell your 
entire class. America’s best plan 
and highest commission rate. No 
financial investment whatsoever 
required. Free cards for agents. 


Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple Street Scranton 5, Pa. 


the name to in 


W.T. ARMSTRONG COMPANY ie 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


when you want GUMMED REINFORCEMENTS, 
STARS and INDEX TABS 
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When the “Barbary Coast Four” get in the groove, the har- 
mony they make is as pleasing as their smart Arrow Shirts. The 
collars are the Arrow Glen, featuring comfortable spread points. 
These smart shirts are loaded with style and are available in 
checks, stripes and polka dots. And, they’re *“Sanforized’’-labeled, 
meaning unconditionally washable. Grad sixes, $ 3.953 Junior, $ 3.50. 
Arrow neckwear $.75 up. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW— 
Shirts and Ties 
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Teaching Guide 


5-T 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


How to Use the Teaching Guide 


1. Each week “Teaching Guide for 
Senior Scholastic” will offer discussion 
questions, activities, references, and 
quiz material based on the contents. 

2. Whether you use Senior Scholastic 
for a once-a-week current events lesson, 
several times a week, or as a supple- 
ment. for the regular curriculum, you 
will find that the Teaching Guide 
offers a quick guide to the contents. 

3. Complete lesson plans will be in- 
cluded frequently. They will be built 
around an Aim, Motivation, Assign- 
ment, Pivotal Questions, Application or 
Summary, Things to Do, and Refer- 
ences. Some articles will be prefaced 
by detailed digests. These will make it 
unnecessary for you to re-read the arti- 
cle. Alsu, the digests, if read in ad- 
vance of the article, will help you to 
decide whether to use the article. 

4. Urge students to save each issue 
of the magazine, since you may wish 
to return to an appropriate article later 
in the semester. Also, it wil] help in 
review for the mid-term and end-term 
quizzes each semester. 

5. No teacher can hope to use all 
the suggestions in the Teaching Guide. 
We hope that in selecting from them 
busy teachers will be aided in building 
a plan for the day or in developing a 
larger unit of work. 


Rumblings in the Red Empire 
(p. 11) 


World History 

The rioting in Poznan, Poland, dur- 
ing the past summer indicated that 
there was unrest among the Soviet 
satellites. In this article we examine 
the factors which led to Soviet domina- 
tion of the satellites and the impact of 
Soviet rule on the politics and econo- 
mies of the satellites—Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hun- 
gary, Poland, and Rumania. 


Aim 


To help students understand the im- 
pact of Russian domination on formerly 
independent nations of eastern and 
central Europe. 


Discussion Questions 


1. It has been said that the myth of 
Stalin’s greatness could have grown 
only in the darkness of total dictator- 
ship. What does this mean? 

2. What evidence have we that there 
has been dissatisfaction with Russian 
domination among the satellite nations? 
Using our map of Europe (Scholastic 


Magazines 1956-1957 News Map) point 
out the geographic relationship of the 
satellites to Russia, 

3. If you were a Polish citizen would 
you have supported or opposed the 
revolt in Poznan? Why? 

4. How has the down-grading of 
Stalin affected Communist rule in the 
satellite countries? 

5. A study of the economies (busi- 
ness life) of the satellites suggests that 
they exist largely to serve the needs 
of the Soviet Union. Discuss this state- 
ment. 


Suez (p. 17) 


World History 

Seizure of the Suez Canal by Egypt's 
dictator-President Nasser precipitated 
an international crisis. England, France, 
and the United States took the lead in 
summoning an international conference 
to consider ways by which the canal 
can be safeguarded for passage by all 
trading nations. 


Aim 


To help students understand the 
significance of Nasser’s seizure of the 
Suez Canal, 


Discussion Questions 


1. Study a world map. How does 
the location of the Suez Canal indicate 
its importance as a “lifeline” to the 
British and as a vital artery of trade 
to the rest of the world? 

2. Discuss the connection between 
Nasser’s seizure of the Suez Canal and 
the building of the Aswan Dam on the 
Nile River, 


3. If you were Secretary of State 
Dulles, how would you have reacted to 
the seizure of the canal by Egypt? How 
important is the canal to the United 
States? (We are second only to Britain 
in tonnage through the canal.) 

4. How has the seizure of the canal 
threatened world peace? 

5. What do you think should be 
done to guarantee all nations of the 
world the right to use the Suez Canal? 


Things to Do 


On Scholastic Magazines 1956-1957 
News Map run a colored string from 
the Suez Canal to the news box and 
keep the news box up-to-date. 


National Conventions (p. 14) 


American History, Problems of American 
Democracy 


Aim 

To arouse pupil interest in the poli 
tical campaigns now current and to 
help define the issues which have de- 
veloped thus far in the campaign. 


Things to Do 


1, Organize a round-table discussion 
on the issues of the campaign. A stu- 
dent can act as moderator. Participants 
can inform themselves on two or three 
of the issues which were highlighted 
by the party platforms drawn at the 
national conventions, On page 13 of 
this issue both Republicans and Demo- 
crats discuss the question of farm 
prices in the first of a series of “Battle 
Pages” in which both parties will pre- 
sent their views on critical issues, 

2. The class can act as reporters in- 


TIPS FOR 


room situation less formal. 


Can you learn the names of your students quickly? Good teachers have 
always tried to kuow the names of their students as early in the term as 
possible. Calling a student by his name early in the term suggests to him 
that you know him as an individual. It is the beginning of an effective 
student-teacher relationship. Whether or not to call students by their first 
or last names depends to some extent on local practice, Some supervisors 
believe that calling students by their first names tends to make the class- 


Names can be memorized move quickly if students are arranged in alpha- 
betical order the first or second day of the term. Of course the alphabetical 
arrangement will have to make allowance for the boy or girl who cannot 
see clearly from the back of the room, or for tall students who might be 
better placed in rear seats. Whatever the arrangement, a seating plan 
(usually a 9 x 12 cardboard with bdxes showing each seat in the room) is a 
must. It will permit you to associate the name of the student with his 
seat in class. It is then a matter of a few days before the seating plan 
can be relegated to use by teachers who may replace you for a day, or 
for return of papers by student monitors.—H. L. H. 
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terviewing the candidates for President 
or Congress on selected issues. 

3. Local newspapers can be analyzed 
for their editorial position on candi- 
dates for President and Congress. Is 
there any evidence that editorial policy 
has influenced coverage of the cam- 
paign in the news pages? 

4, Discuss; Which of the national 
conventions held the greater interest 
for TV viewers? Why? 

5. Class cartoonists 
hand at political 
campaign unfolds. 


TV Elections—Who Pays the Bill? 
(p. 7) 


Problems of American Democracy, Civics 

In our “Forum Topic of the Week” 
we consider various sides of the ques- 
tion, “Should the Federal Government 
help to finance TV election campaign- 
ing?” 


Things to Do 


1, Discuss in class the questions 
raised at the end of the article, Ask stu- 
dents to propose additional questions 
for class discyssion, 

2. Organize a radio-TV committee 
to list on the blackboard daily the 
programs which will keep students in- 
formed on the issues and candidates in 
the current political campaigns. You 
may assist the committee by making 
available to it “Listenables and Look 
ables,” the annotated radio-TV guide 
that appears every week in Scholastic 
Teacher (which comes wrapped around 
your Senior Scholastic). Students may 
be encouraged to earn extra credit by 
reporting briefly, in writing, their 
opinions of the programs listed 


Words That Shaped America 
(p. 16) 


American History 


their 
the 


can try 
cartooning as 


This one-page article is a new fea 
ture in Senior Scholastic. Each week 
we shall quote signiticant words that 
have helped to shape our nation. This 
week we are quoting Captain John 
Smith who helped save the Jamestown 
Colony when he declared, “He who 
doth not work shall not eat.” The arti- 
cle includes a brief biography of Cap- 
tain Smith and an account of the cir- 
cumstances which caused him to utter 
the words which are central to our ac- 
count of the Jamestown Colony 


Things to Do 


Have two or three students act out 
u socio-drama in which Captain Smith 
talks over the problems facing the 
colony with one or two colonists in 
whom he has confidence, The scene 
can culminate with Captain Smith's 
pronouncement of the words that 
shaped America 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 
September 20, 1956 


Foreign Affairs Article: Egypt—On 
the Road to Ruin or Rebirth?—An analy- 
sis of recent events in Egypt and their 
meaning in the present crisis. 

World Personality: Nasser—The Rid- 
dle of the Two-Faced Sphinx. A Senior 
Scholastic profile 

National Affairs Article: The Cam- 
paign Goes Into High Gear—An analy 
sis of current political trends. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Who Pays 
for Trading Stamps?—A pro and con 
discussion on the question: “Do trading 
stamps give the retail shopper some- 
thing for nothing or do they reach into 
the shopper’s own pocket?” 

Coming September 27— America Votes 
. »» Complete Election Handbook 


References 


There are many rich depositories of 
significant documents in American His- 
tory. Among the source books which 
students should become familiar with 
are: Documents of American History, 
edited by Henry S$. Commager (Crofts); 
The Heritage of America, edited by H. 
S. Commager and Allan Nevins (Little 
Brown); American Scriptures, edited 
by Carl Van Doren and Carl Carmer 
(Boni and Gaer); A Documentary His- 
tory of the United States, edited by 
Richard D. Heffner (New American 
Library—paper bound). 


Presidential Press Secretary 
(p. 6) 


Career Guidance 


In our “Interview of the Week” we 
meet Jim Hagerty, President Eisen- 
hower’s press secretary 


Aim 


To help students understand some- 
thing of the importance, of public rela- 
tions as it affects the Presidency, and 
to consider the requirements for a 
career in journalism. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Reporters seem generally agreed 
that Jim Hagerty is especially well 
qualified for his job as President Eisen- 
hower’s press secretary. Why? 

2. Mr. Hagerty thinks that it is par- 
ticularly important today for young 
people to interest themselves in poli- 
tics, What are some ways in which you 
could show interest in politics? 

3. From your knowledge of the kind 
of work Mr. Hagerty does, what is 
your understanding of the term “public 
relations”? 


Things to Do 


Students interested in journalism as 
a éareer should be encouraged to visit 
the school public library for materials 
which detail the requirements and op- 
portunities in this career. 


DeepFreeze Pioneer (p. 20) 
World Geography 

In “Newsmaker of the Week” we 
meet Captain Finn Ronne who is to 
command an Antarctic outpost being 
set up as part of the U. S. contribution 
to the International Geophysical Year. 


Things to Do 


1. Have students become familiar 
with a world atlas. They can be di- 
rected to this valuable source of geo- 
graphical information for study of a 
large map of Antarctica. 

2. A science-minded student can talk 
on the importance of the IGY. 


“Operation Unity” 


On Citizenship Day, September 17, 
many of the nation’s schools will de- 
vote a portion of their auditorium and 
classroom exercises to “Operation Uni- 
ty.” This is the project designed to 
unite al] Americans in establishing the 
American Museum of Immigration at 
the foot of the Statue of Liberty. The 
museum will record contributions of 
immigration to our American heritage. 

On October 28, on the 70th birthday 
of the Statue of Liberty, national, fra- 
ternal, farm, veterans, and civic groups 
will gather for dinners to launch the 
national public appeal for $5,000,000 
needed to make the museum a reality. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 22) 

I. Rumblings in Red Empire: a-3; b-4; 
c-l; d-4; e-1; £-3; g-2. 

II. Suez Canal: a-6; b-5; c-2; d-4; e-3. 

Ill, Graph: 1-T; 2-F; 3-NS; 4-T. 

IV. National Conventions: a-ll; b-4; 
c-7; d-9; e-10; £-8; g-1; h-6; i-3; j-5. 

V. Cartoon: 1-F; 2-F; 3-T. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Or. Johr W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic 
Magazines, Chairman Dr. Jay Davis Conner, 
Associate Superintendent, Chief, Division of in- 
struction, California State Dept. of wae . 
Or. Hobart M. Corning, Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington, 0D. C. + Mr. Eric N. Dennard, 
of Schools, Waco, Texas Or. 
H. Fischer, Superintendent of Public instruction, 
Baltimore Public Schools, Maryland © Dr. 
H. Hill, President, Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, . * Right Rev. Msgr 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, Director the 
ment of Education, ional Catholic 
Conference, Washington, BD. Cc. Dr. 
Hunt, Under Secretory of U. §. > 
Education, and Welfare + Dr. Lieyd 
peri t, Evenston Township 
ton, Or. Merk C. 
° 


, Cleveland, Ohio + Dr. 
Dean M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner of 
Education, $1. Paul, Minnesota 
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Using our map Europe (ocholastic 


All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 


MONDAY SEPTEMBER 10 


7:00 am. (NBC-TV) Today: A two-day 
visit to Louisville, Kentucky. Program 
originates from the new Kentucky 
State Fairgrounds; social studies and 
civics teachers might make this pro- 
gram assigned viewing: a filmed profile 
of Louisville showing the city’s general 
layout, industries, transportation, parks 
shipping districts, expressways, an 
points of interest. 

11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: “The House 
that Home Built” opens for inspection 
by TV viewers. Purpose of this model 
home is to show the consumer best 
trends in domestic architecture, inte- 
rior decoration, An intensive analysis 
of this model home begins today and 
continues through Sept. 21 (Check 

our local station for exact time of 
his feature to insure most efficient use 
of class time.) 

7:15 p.m. (ABC-TV) John Dal 
News: Five days a week, 15 minutes. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 
Presents: “The Thirteenth Man” is the 
story of Set James Kelly, leader of a 
squad of 12 mechanics in charge of 
F-86 fighter planes. Robert Wallace 
“Life” Magazine staffer, wrote the play 
Wallace recently did the special air 
issue of “Life.” 

10:00 P mg (CBS-TV) Studie One: Some 
of the best plays of the summer have 
been produced by Robert Herridge for 
this series. Herridge will do ten more 
this fall “Song for a Summer Night” 
and “Ballad of Yermo Red,” now on 
the juke-boxes, were background mu- 
sic for two of his productions, 


TUESDAY SEPTEMBER 11 


9:30 p.m, (NBC-TV) Kaiser-Alaminum 
Hour: A creative pioneer in TV drama, 
Worthin poe Miner, produces this new 
series. He has persuaded the sponsors 
that TV drama should have oul two 
acts for an hour show, a ticklish argu- 
ment since it cuts one commercial. Do 
you think he’s right? Miner and Her- 
ridge are producers to watch this fall 


WEDNESDAY SEPTEMBER 12 


7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV Premiere) Pick the 
Winner: A special series of weekly pre- 
election broadcasts presenting views of 
leading political figures between the 
conventions and eleciion. Four pro- 
grams will pit party champions against 
each other in debate, in the tradition 
of the Lincoln-Douglas and Webster- 
Hayne political duels. Four others will 

news conference type broadcasts 
with top litical writers interviewing 
arty spokesmen on key issues. Walter 
ronkite moderates the debates. (Also 
on CBS radio, 8:30-9:00 p.m.) 
“America Votes,” special issue (Sept. 
27) of “Senior Scholastic” and “World 
Week” magazines: campaign issues, 
biographies of candidates, party plat- 
forms and other features to help stu- 
dents grasp principles of electoral sys- 
dered separa . a copy; abridged 
in “Junior Scholastic,” price 10¢ a 


and the 


PATEK 


copy. Available from Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y.). 
“The 1956 Presidential Election”: Vol- 
ume I “Primaries and Conventions,” 
Volume II “The Campaign and Elec- 
tion,” prepared by Citizenship Associ- 
ates (Teachers College, Columbia) and 
distributed free by CBS affiliates. “NBC 
Student Guide” to the elections: how to 


“But will it work?” 
Keely’s Wonderful Machine, CBS-TV 


judge elections as reported by TV and 
radio, a century review of convention 
history, farm states, the South, electoral 
college. Free from NBC affiliates and 
from NBC, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. “Watch,” a 96-page televi- 
sion guide to the conventions, the cam- 
paign and election, prepared by CBS 
and distributed for $1 by Maco Maga- 
zine Corp., 551 5th Ave... New York 
City. 

(ABC-TV) Disneyland; “Antarctica 
Past and Present.” Outstanding ex- 
lorers and their accomplishments 
lans and preparations for “Operation 


THURSDAY 
9:05 p.m. 


FRIDAY 


6:00 p.m, 


MONDAY 


POINT OF VIEW 


s ore b ing convinced that 
commercial TV can often be put to work 
for them in the classroom. Many are as- 
signing outside viewing of responsible 
drama and documentaries, realizing that 
TV generates interest and motivation that 
con easily be diverted to educational 


oh 


Lookables” will try to demon- 
yeor: the TV set can become 
onic blackboard during school 


i! 

H 


WEDNESDAY 
7:30 p.m. 


7-T 


Deepfreeze,” current U.S. expedition 
to bottom of the world. Two Disney 
photographers on the expedition ex- 
plain their equipment and problems. 


SEPTEMBER 13 


(NBC) Can Freedom Win’? A 
new series on the cold war, Hardy 
Burt moderates a panel of experts. 
Final programs, Sept. 20 and 27. 


SEPTEMBER 14 


(ABC-TV) It’s Polka Time: 
This musical show features polka 
rhythms, European cultural-group 
dances and ballads, 


10:00 p.m. 


SATURDAY SEPTEMBER 15 


9:30 am. (CBS) Captain Kangaroo; The 


adopted granddad of millions of Amer- 
ican pre-schoolers (and parents), 
11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Fury: A horse story 
for the junior group. 
12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr, Wizard: Science 
in everyday life. 


SUNDAY SEPTEMBER 16 


11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: This 
series continues to live up to its motto: 
“The proper study of mankind is man.” 

12:00 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: 
Trucking Terminal in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Sept. 23: Railroad yards of the New 
York Central, 


4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wide, Wide World; 


“Song of America,” a live glimpse of 
our nation singing—folk, jazz, popular, 
and classical. 

4:30 p.m, (CBS-TV) Bandwagon ‘56; A 
rogram designed to make the elec- 
more intelligible, 

(ABC-TV) Medical Horizons: This 
weekly commentary has a new time 
and twice as big a network hookup 
in view of its success last season 

(CBS-TV) Telephone Time: 
“Keely’s Wonderful Machine” is the 
true story of the curious John Worrell 
Keely, a Philadelphia musician and 
ioneer in ultrasonics. He was one of 
he most controversial figures in sci- 
ence on both sides of the Atlantic. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: “The 
First Moscow Purge Trial.” Sept. 23: 
‘Decatur’s Raid at Tripoli.” 


SEPTEMBER 17 


11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: New organ- 
ization of this program means teachers 
can now see what will be on the pro- 
gram on a certain day, Mondays (first 
half): Fashions to See and Wear; (sec- 
ond half): Live a Better Life—stories 
of health, child care, religion, edu- 
cation. Tuesdays (first half): Food at 
Home; (second half): Hometown-—-the 
Heart of America-—profiles of Amer- 
ican communities ednesdays (first 
half): Be a Better Homemaker-——sewing 
editor presides with homemaking in- 
formation and news; ‘(second alf): 
Take a Break at Home-—-the best in 
music, drama, and the entertainment 
world. Thursdays (first half): Food at 
Home; (second half): Place You Want 
to Go. Fridays (first half): Fashions to 
See and Wear, (second half): People at 
Home—a half hour of steries about 
pee le with big ideas, biographies of 
eading public personalities, 


SEPTEMBER 19 


(ABC-TV) Disneyland: “The 
Great Cat Family,” a study of the 
family through two of the most famo 
of its 40 species—the African lion 

the domestic cat. Sept. 26: “Nature's 
Secret World.” 


National Radio and TV programs by representotives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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\ f They saw the movie...’ 

now they'll be eager / 
to read the book! ./ 


... through the Teen Age Book Club! 


WHAT IS THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB? As you've probably 
heard, the Teen Age Book Club is the popular, classroom- 
tested plan which makes it possible for stadents to obtain 
and own a wide variety of 25¢ and 85¢ pocket-size books, 
selected both for youth appeal and literary merit. The 
Club, now in its 11th year of successful operation, includes 
over 16,000 school clubs and approximately 800,000 en- 
thusiastic student members. 


FREE DIVIDENDS. Free dividends are one of the most popu- 
lar features of the Club. For every four books purchased, 
members may choose one book free at the end of the 
semester. 


LITTLE WORK FOR THE TEACHER. A classroom Teen Age 
Book Club is organized so that in many cases students 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUS 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send, t cost or obli 
free kit of materials shown at 


Teacher's 


I am interested in starting a Teen Age 
Book Club in my class, Grade(s) 


can run it themselves, with little or no work on the part 
of the teacher. A student-elected Secretary usually handles 
all details — keeping records, ordering books, collecting 
payment, ete. 


NEED NOT BUY SPECIFIC NUMBER OF BOOKS. Members may 
buy - few or as many as they wish of the selections each 
mon 


CLUB IMPROVES READING TASTE. The bright, colorful cov- 
ers of Teen Age Book Club books have an instant appeal 
for teen-age readers. Teachers and librarians report that 
students will read books in TAB Club editions when they 
would show little interest in the same books in more 
formidable-appearing editions. Result: wider reading of 
better books. 


Guide your students to 
more and better reading with an 
easy-fo-operate Teen Age Book Club 


FREE... 


tion, the 


GET YOUR 


TEEN AGE ‘BOOK 
Mustreted above is the free kit of mate- 


FREE KIT. 
MAIL THIS 


Everything you need 


tials which you will promptly receive 
when you mail this postcard. Kit includes: 


COUPON 


_— for starting a Teen Age 


Book Club in your class. 


monthly 
toming books. (3) M of 


City 


giving simple, easy directions on how to 
utert and eperate a Teen Age Book Club. 


(4) Semple book. 


(Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines) 
33 West 42nd Street, New York, 36, N. Y. 
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\ \ 
{ Wheat edventure-loving |  §£ 
teen-ager can resist / than just read 
these thrillers? for enjoyment! 
‘af 
¢ 
to whet the 
\ appetite of many a / 
reluctant reader! 
School 
a TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


